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FORTY YEARS AN ADVER- 
TISING AGENT. 


By Mr. George P. Rowell. 


FIFTH PAPER. 


Du Maurier, in his story of 
Trilby, that everybody once read 
and no one now knows anything 
about, resurrected the lines of a 
cace popular ballad: 

Don’t remember 

Sweet Kiice, Ben Bolt, 

Sweet Alice, whose hair 
Was so brown? 

There was a later suggestion that 
Alice now lay in the churchyard. 
The thought may run on to a still 
later time when her boy sweet- 
heart no longer expresses a re- 
membrance because he has joined 
her and is not here to speak. The 
mind can look forward to another 
not very distant period when there 
will be few, or none, who can re- 
call any memory of either Alice or 
Ben, because both of them had 
passed from human vision before 
those had come into being, to 
whose memory the appeal would 
have to be addressed. 

These thoughts come to mind in 
connection with recollections of 
persons with whose faces I became 
familiar in the years of that early 
connection with a newspaper Office. 
I recall a bare office, not a very 
tidy one, with a single desk, two 
chairs, a man, not old but with 
thin hair—foretelling baldness— 
sitting, his face in his hands, his 
elbows resting upon the desk. It 
was Gen. Benjamin F. Butler, in 
his not much used Boston office, 
a year or two before the Civil War. 

In a busier, better organized 
lawyer’s office I recall a bright, 
round, kindly face, good whole- 
some color, dark hair, a brisk man- 
ner, and remember that the man 
became very conspicuous soon 
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after and was the great War Gov- 
ernor, John A. Andrew. 

In another office, not appearing 
so brisk as the last named but 
much more so than the first, I re- 
call the kindly, thoughtful, wrin- 
kled—oh! so wrinkled—face of 
Rufus Chozite, and that the name 
on the check given in payment for 
a year’s subscription resembled a 
spider track more than a signature. 

The quiet home of Wendell 
Phillips was in Essex not far from 
Washington street, and the orator 
himself sometimes opened the door 
in answer to the ring. The quiet of 
the library, the dignity, the kindly 
dignity of the man, an air of refine- 
ment about the surroundings: a 
memory of all these comes before 
me when the name of the great 
Anti-Slavery champion is in mind, 

Over the Quincy market, that 
was an eighth of a mile in length, 
the old firm of Oliver Ames & Son, 
makers of shovels and that sort of 
thing, had a mammoth wareroom 
(this was before Oakes Ames and 
the days of the Credit Mobilier), 
and a partner of the house was 
Peter Harvey, a heavily built, florid 
man with, as it seemed to me, a 
cholefic temp-r and a disposition 
to allow me to call numerous times 
to collect his subscription to the 
paper. He was generally known 
and spoken of as “the friend of 
Daniel Webster.” In after years 
I often wondered how so chilly 
a personage as he appeared to be 
could have written so charming a 
book as his biography of Webster 
certainly is. 

An elderly man with a brisk, ner- 
vous manner was in the counting 
room, from time to time, in the 
interest of life insurance, and I re- 
call the pride and satisfaction with 
which he replied to inquiries about 
the progress of a son who had 
gone to New York, and became 
active in the line of business with 
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which the father’s interest seemed 
to be joined. That son was Henry 
B. Hyde, so long the head, almost 
the creator, of the great Equitable 
Life Assurance Society. 

An older man, of reserved, dig- 
nified manner, came in now and 
then to look at files of the paper, 
to resurrect some paragraph that 
had interest for him, and I learned 
that his name was Motley, and he 
had a son named John Lothrop 
Motley, then United States Minis- 
ter at the Hague. 

Still another old man, less ac- 
tive, less prosperous, less self-as- 
sertive than either of the others, 
was a Mr. Derby and he too is re- 
membered on account of his son, 
one of the earliest American humo- 
rists, known to those who remem- 
ber him at all, as John Phoenix. 

The face of one other man comes 
before me, a tall, large, wholesome- 
looking personage, perhaps not 
quite up to the times in appearance 
and manner, always wearing a 
curious deprecating smile—not a 
frequent but an occasional visitor 
at the office—the business that 
brought him being generally an 
announcement of a railroad ex- 
cursion to some point not far away 
or of any great importance. There 
seemed to be a disposition on the 
part of the manager to have fun 
with this man, always in a half 
bantering, but not wholly dis- 
respectful way, and I remember 
that anything he really seemed to 
want to have done or said by the 
paper was usually acquiesced in; 
and it was also understood that if 
his bills were not promptly paid 
no fuss would be made about it. I 
believe, however. that his bills were 
always paid, eventually. When he 
went from the office, on the first 
occasion that I recall seeing 
him, the manager. looking at the 
retreating figure rather quizzically, 
told me “That man has a charter 
from the Congress of the United 
States to build a railroad to the 
Pacific Ocean.” San Francisco 
was not twenty years old then, 
Omaha was the name of an Indian 
tribe, not of a city, Los Angeles 
was a village inhabited by a few 
score people of Spanish origin and 
Denver had no place on the map. 
By and by, I remember, I heard of 


George Francis Train, Oakes 
Ames, the Credit Mobilier, and 
knew that a Pacific railroad had 
been built and that the charter, 
which had been Mr. Josiah Per- 
ham’s cherished possession, and 
about which he was so often ridi- 
culed, really did come into effective 
use in carrying forward the great 
enterprise. I never see the kindly 
but rather bucolic countenance of 
the venerable Mr. Russell Sage 
without being reminded of Per- 
ham; the same face, the same 
smile, only Mr. Sage is much older 
—but then Mr. Perham is dead. 

In one lawyer’s office on Court 
street, the office of Stillman B. 
Allen, a considerable collection 
business was done, and there at 
one time appeared a_ square- 
shouldered, curley-haired, _ red- 
cheeked young man who was al- 
ways so polite, attentive, civil and 
prompt that to have occasion to be 
brought into contact with him 
Was a positive pleasure. Before I 
left Boston his name appeared on 
the sign, which became Allen & 
Long, and later I was glad to hear 
of him as Congressman, Governor 
and Secretary of the Navy. He 
was John D. Long, now as then 
of Hingham, Mass. 

Fletcher Webster, a son of 
Daniel Webster, had an office in 
the Surveyor’s Department of the 
Custom House. He may have held 
the office of Surveyor. He was 
slow pay and impressed one as a 
dull man, although rather fine look- 
ing, with black hair and eyes. He 
became Colonel of a regiment in 
the Civil War, but I do not re- 
member that he distinguished him- 
self either by the exhibition of 
great ability or the lack of it. 

Then there was the Pension 
Commissioner, Mr. Isaac O’Barns, 
a man who had been, I think, a 
personal friend of and an appointee 
under President Franklin Pierce, 
and whom no subsequent Presi- 
dent seemed to feel like displacing. 
He was a tall, broad-shouldered. 
white-haired old man, a typical 
old school gentleman. He boarded 
at the Bromfield House. His office 
was at the Custom House, where 
he went late and from whence he 
returned early. He had lost his 
voice and spoke only in a hoarse 

(Continued on page 6.) 
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whisper, and the unexpected qual- 
ity of his few sentences led to as 
many funny stories being attribut- 
ed to him as, in later days, was 
the case with that famous Balti- 
morian who reformed and became 
a New Yorker, I mean the late 
William M. Travers. It was told 
of Isaac O’Barns that he promised 
to subscribe for the erection of a 
Baptist church somewhere on one 
condition: “Baptize ’em in hot 
water ;” that when he had asked at 
the Tremont House bar for “rot 
gut” and had been handed out the 
brandy decanter, the barkeeper 
knowing he always drank brandy, 
he remarked, after completing the 
transaction, “You keep a pretty 
good house here, don’t you?” To 
which the man responded that such 
was the intention, but asked “What 
do you find this morning to spe- 
cially commend, Mr. O’Barnes?” 
and received for answer, “You give 
a man just what he calls for.” 
Again, one day stopping on the 
edge of a crowd in State street, at 
the scene of the Boston massacre, 
just below the ofd State House, 
where an itinerant preacher was 
holding forth, he asked “What’s 
this? What’s this?” and was told 
that it was a meeting of Second 
Adventists. “What are they? What 
are they?” whispered the old 
gentleman, and being told that they 
looked for the second coming of 
Christ he seemed to wait several 
minutes with interest, but finally 
inquired in his loudest whisper, 
“Expect him to-day?” Finally on 
his death bed, or when he thought 
he was dying. and the doctor had 
pronounced his feet warm and said 
no one ever died with warm feet, 
the old gentleman inquired in his 
whisper whether the doctor had 
forgotten the case of John Rogers. 

Of all the men of that day there 
are a few still remaining, and one 
of these I sometimes meet in recent 
years, I refer to J. Parker Whit- 
ney, who in 1858 was a dealer in 
paints in Union street near Han- 
over. I recall an occasion when a 
hotel man, proposing to do the 
honors of his place, asked whether 
we would drink claret or cham- 
pagne, and Whitney said, in re- 
sponse, that we would as soon have 
both as either, and we had both. 


INK. 


Whitney always seemed to get all 
there was to be had. He grad- 
uated from paints and oils, did 
something in mines, gold and cop- 
per, has a California ranch to-day 
with sixty miles of stone wall upon 
it, came near being the first United 
States Senator from Colorado, has 
long been rated a millionaire by 
the mercantile agencies, and has 
been made more or less conspic- 
uous the past year or two on ac- 
count of the frolics of a fun-loving 
son and a Hebe-like daughter, 
who, beautiful as she may be, can 
hardly compete in loveliness with 
the memory of her mother when, 
twenty yeais ago, she too was just 
out of school. Mr. Whitney is 
known to all who go fishing at the 
Rangeley Lakes, for his Camp 
there, at Mosquito Brook on Lake 
Molychuckamuck, has stood for 
more than forty years, and there has 
not been perhaps a single winter of 
them all that he has not been there, 
with good company, long enough 
to get a deer or two, a touch of 
zero weather, and to renew the 
memory of visits made before and 
friends who will not come again 
because they have now gone be- 
yond earth’s boundary lines. At 
one time Mr. Gilbert E. Jones, long 
of the New York Times, was as- 
sociated with Mr. Whitney in the 
management of the Mosquito 
Brook Camp, as is evidenced in the 
combination of their two mono- 
grams, still to be noted artisti- 
cally carved and affixed to the door 
that fronts the Lake, as the writer 
well remembers. 

An editorial writer on the Post, 
at this time, was B. P. Shilliber, 
whose non de plume was Mrs. 
Partington. His humorous sayings 
had a wide vogue but probably did 
not produce much of an addition 
to his income, which was a stated 
salary of $15 a week. The busi- 
ness of selling jokes in the open 
market was not then established. 
Mrs. Partington was a Boston 
Mrs. Malaprop and a great many 
of her sayings were comments 
unon the conduct and experiences 
of Ike, a grandson or nephew, who 
was a sort of pre-historic Buster 
Brown, Ike had to be vaccinated, 
and the old lady, mentioning the 
matter, said he was “noculated by 

(Continued on page 8.) 
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an oculist.”. A woman who said 
that she could not bear children 
was comforted with the remark, 
“Perhaps if you could you would 
like them better.” 

I have before referred to a Mrs. 
Bailey, to whom I was indebted for 
a valuable service. It became a part 
of my duty, as years went on, to 
collect a sum of money for this 
good lady and to take it to her on 
a specified day each month, Col. 
Greene, her brother, paying half 
and Edwin C. Bailey, her son and 
owner of the Boston Herald, the 
other half. The cashier at the 
Herald office, R. M. Pulsifer, 
by name, had instructions to 
honor my demands. The draft 
was not a heavy one, I think about 
seventeen dollars from each con- 
tributor. The lady then lived at 
Chestnut Hill, some miles out of 
Boston, and in the goodness of her 
dear old heart she would have me 
stay to drink a cup of tea with her 
on these occasions, and more than 
likely there would be hot biscuits 
and a slice of ham or cold tongue, 
a bit of jam or preserves, and I 
would be called upon to tell as 
much of the world’s affairs as 
passed under my immediate eye, 
and in return was often taken into 
her confidence, we being both from 
the Granite State, and she as near 
her eighties as I to my twenties. 

one occasion there was men- 
tion made that Mr. Salmon P. 
Chase had retired from Lincoln’s 
Cabinet and his successor as Sec- 
retary of the Treasury would be 
William Pitt Fessenden of Maine, 
and I came away with the impres- 
sion that the new Secretary was a 
cousin or nephew of my friend 
Col. Greene of the Post. Next 
morning I stood in the counting 
room behind the newspaper coun- 
ter when Col. Greene came in, as 
was his custom, to take a copy of 
the morning issue in his hand, and. 
as I handed him the paper and said 
good morning, I ventured to ask 
him about his relationship to the 
new Secretary. He looked at me 
through his gold-bowed spectacles 
with, I thought, a shade of annoy- 
ance, and turned away without 
answering, but, pausing, at the 
door, he turned to me and said 
“Before you go out to-day come 
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up to my room.” I did this a 
little later. He sat at his desk, a 
pretty plain affair, in his editorial 
sanctum—decidedlv primitive quar- 
ters he had—but he a handsome, 
stately, kindly, well-dressed, clean- 
shaven, healthy man of between 
fifty and sixty years of age. He 
did not ask me to be seated but 
spoke in earnest tones. “You know 
my sister is much older than I. 
She was a young woman when I 
was a baby. When she was a 
young woman she had an experi- 
ence of the sort that people, who 
have had such, do not talk about 
very much. The father of her son 
had been the principal of the 
Academy at Boscawen and from 
there went to another academy at 
Fryeburg, Maine, and there the 
boy was brought up. The father’s 
name was Fessenden and Pitt was 
the son. He is about my own age 
and a mighty good fellow he is too. 
Now,” continued the Colonel, “you 
can see that if you had known a 
little more this morning you 
wouldn’t have been asking ques- 
tions, and now that you know so 
much I think I can trust you to 
keep your mouth shut.” I would 
not have told the story here had it 
not come to me, many years later, 
from a very old man who, relating 
a personal interview had _ with 
Daniel Webster at the time he had 
failed to receive the Presidential 
nomination that went to Gen. Scott, 
and the great expounder some- 
what repiningly found fault with 
the bad faith, as he thought it, of 
a young politician in Maine, who 
had failed to support his claims; 
and then the great man proceeded 
to tell of a certain horseback ride 
he had taken thirty years before, 
from Boscawen in New Hamp- 
shire, to interview the principal of 
the academy at Fryeburg, Maine, 
in the interest of a certain baby 
boy, who had he remembered and 
acknowledged the obligation now, 
might have been a help but had not 
so proved himself. 
— 

To advertise Frances T. Montgomery’s 
hooks for children two odd _ booklets, 
cut in the shape of an elephant and a 
hilly-goat, are used by the Saalfield Pub- 
lishing Co., Akron, Ohio. A large fold- 
er for the trade ‘contains a handsome 
portrait of the author. 
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AN EFFECTIVE REAL ES- 
TATE CAMPAIGN. 


More than two years ago the 
Franklin Society, a New York sav- 
ings and home-building associa- 
tion with offices at Park Row and 
Beekman street, came into posses- 
sion of a large tract of land on 
Long Island through a foreclosed 
mortgage. Situated in a section 
known as Eastwood, near the pro- 
posed new Long Island termina! of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, it was 
essentially a residence subdivision, 
The Society therefore cut it up 
into lots, laid macadam streets, 
water pipes, sewers and gas con- 
nections, and spent between $30,- 
ovo and $40,000 in improvements. 
A number of houses to cost be- 
tween $4,500 and $7,000 were also 
built, and the whole tract brought 
into a good state for the market. 

These improvements were finish- 
ed last summer, and to dispose of 
its holdings the Franklin Society 
entered upon a campaign. of real 
estate advertising in New York pa- 
pers. A booklet was first prepar- 
ed, showing the location of East- 
wood, the various surface car, rail- 
road and elevated lines that reach 
it now, with fares and running 
time, the proposed lines of the 
Pennsylvania and Brooklyn Sub- 
way, that will reach it in a few 
years, the extent of the improve- 
ments made by the Society, the 
building restrictions laid on pur- 
chasers, terms, school and shop- 
ping facilities, etc. This booklet, 
telling the whole story, was then 
made the basis for ten newspaper 
ads, each telling part of it. With a 
view to humanizing the rather long 
descriptions, a small figure known 
as “The Wise Little Man” was de- 
vised, and employed as an illus- 
tration. Each ad also started with 
a paragraph of general informa- 
tion having nothing to do with 
real estate, but leading into the 
subject matter after interest had 
been gained. Copy was prepared 
by C. O'C. Hennessy, secretary of 
the Society, an ex-newspaper man. 
Every effort was made to get 
away from the conventional real 
estate ad, with its catch lines such 
as “Own Your Own Home.” 

This series of ads was printed jn 
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the New York Times, Press, Her- 
ald and Globe. It was designed 
to interest what are known as, 
for want of a better term, the 
“middle classes’—that is, persons 


TALKS yh 
BY 

THE 

WISE 
LITTLE MAN 


He says it is curious, when you 
fhitik fabont it, how’ eg lainly 
visibie things we don’t see till some 
other fellow has seen ’em, and how at 
least eleven. men ean Gevelop a fine 
brand of hindsight to the ope whose 
foresight: is always in working order. 

Applying this observation to his 
falks wbout real estate, the W. L., My 
says ought to be s0 plain ag ta 
necc- no argument that long before 
the Pennsylvania Rallroad .finishea 
that North River-Cross Town—East 
Rivér—Qyieens Borpugh:Tunnel sys- 
tem, (next to the Panama Canal, the 
‘most wonderfui project ‘of..modern 
times,) ‘there will be an increase in 
land values in the EASTWOOD aec-. 
tlon- of Jamaica such as to,make 
dizzy those who with open eyes aré 


now unable to gee, 
Could fill @ col- 
umn or he 
says, with sure 
enough reasons for 
his opinion that 


Eastwood 


is to-day absolutel, 
ate 













hty | expensiv 


ve, 

Lb course, we can’t get the Editor 

oR advertising story, in thé news 
yous it’s the best kind 

of n ht. Hence, -we ve got to 
ask people to look at EAS™WOOD for 
{heesselves or to send for the Litue 


EASTWOOD is restricted and has 
perfect macadam roads, cement. walks, 
sewers, water, gas, electri hts, and 
y of location, filling. every re- 
ent of the most fastidious home- 
r.. Above all is.the»supreme fact 
ASTWOOD is soon going to -be 
20 — of that wonderful 
Manhattan Depot of the Pennsylvania 
liroad, which is now building west of 
Herald are. t a little foresight at 
work and thik what. all this means, 
A site (2 lots) at EASTWOOD can be haa 
-veolh as tow, pe = 2 finished home for 
5 © «37,000. ou are all 
aden. you don't need ouch cash. —_— 


‘THE FRANKLIN SOCIETY, 
Beekman and Park Row, New York.. 





















neither rich nor poor, but able to 
buy a home of fair value on reg- 
ular payments. These papers were 
selected as the ones that reached 
the kind of purchasers the Society: 
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had in mind, and the results of the 
campaign showed that the choice 
was a wise one. Every ad was 
keyed, and every inquiry kept track 
of, The announcements were print- 
ed twice and three times a week, 
with shorter ads on the odd days 
calling attention to to-morrow’s 
anncuncement, The campaign was 
thus made to extend over a period 
of four or five weeks, giving read- 
ers time to digest a mass of in- 
formation that might have been 
disregarded had the announce- 
ments been published daily. Ten 
thousand copies of the booklet on 
Eastwood were sent out in addi- 
tion to the newspaper advertising, 
and all publicity was supplemented 
with personal work. Within three 
months after the Eastwood section 
was ready for market the Society 
had sold practically every lot and 
house—property to the value of 
$100,000 being disposed of on fav- 
orable terms to substantial people. 

Mr. Hennessy says that this 
campaign, while very economical as 
far as the use of newspaper space 
was concerned, depended upon two 
outside factors for its success. 
First, there was a thorough fol- 
low-up system that handled in- 
quiries intelligently, either by mail 
or through solicitors, and, second, 
the advertising was written in a 
restrained key that told only part 
of the story. Emphasis was freely 
laid upon the value of the pro- 
perty for investment or home 
building, and the present general 
interest in subways, tunnels, 
bridges and other transit improve- 
ments in New York was taken ad- 
vantage of as advertising material. 
But in regard to the property itself, 
there was a certain element of re- 
serve, so that when people had 
been interested to the point of 
making a personal examination of 
Eastwood there was an element of 
the unexpected which convinced 
them everything had not been 
glamored over with advertising 
color. By telling the truth, avoid- 
ing over-praise, producing the 
thing you promise in the adver- 
tising, end dealing always in good 
faith, he believes almost any sort 
of publicity can be made profit- 
able, 
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IN BRIDGEPORT. 


Mr. Geo. W. Hills, the General Manager, 
and Mr. Robert N. Blakeslee, the Assistan} 
Manager of the Bridgeport Avening Post and 
Morning Telegram-Union, of Bridgeport, 
Conn., recently invited the Examiner ot the 
Association of American Advertisers, of New 
York City, to make a thorough examination of 
the circulation of these two publications, which 
invitation was accepted and the following re- 
sults were shown: The Morning Telegram- 
Union showed an average circulation of 9,169 
copies daily for the first six months of 1904, 
and the Bridgeport Evening Post an average 
of 10,608 copies daily for the first six months 
of 1904, which is a larger circulation for each 
of these publications than all of the other 
Bridgeport papers have combined. 


In the 1904 issue of the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Directory the 
B ‘geport Evening Post is rated 
“(z—6) F” for 1903. An “F” ra- 
ting means exceeding seven thous- 
and five hundred copies. The 
Morning Telegiam-Union is rated 
“yG” for the same year. A “G” 
rating means exceeding four thous- 
and copies. A “Z” rating indicates 
tk it a communication received in 
answer to an application for re- 
vision or correction of the circula- 
tion rating accorded to the paper 
fell short of being a satisfactory « 
circulation report because of one 
or more reasons. The reason in 
the case of the Fvening Post was 
that the report ¢’ not cover the 
issues for a full year. A “Y” ra- 
ting signifies that no recent circula- 
tion statement has been furnished 
from the office of the paper, and a 
consequent probability that the 
last circulation rating accorded to 
it may be higher than a new state- 
ment would warrant, 


Both papers once made detailed 
statements to the American News- 
paper Directory, and when the ab- 
sence of these during recent years 
was pointed out to Mr. E. Katz, 
the New York representative, he 
asserted that he would see to it that 
stutements would be furnished for 
the 1905 Directory, and when Mr. 
Katz says a thing it generally goes. 


er 


Lincoln Freie Presse 


Lincoln, Neb. 
Actual Average 
Circulation | 52,062 
Our biggest circulation is in the States of 
Towa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
Illinois, etc.. in the order named. Allsub- 











scriptions paid in advance. Flat rate, 35c. 
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THE AMERICAN INVENTOR. 


In the belief of its publishers, the 
American Inventor, issued twice a 
month at 114 Liberty street, New 
York, fills a field covered by no 
other publication, either among 
class or general periodicals. This 
journal was established seven 
years ago in Washington, D. C., 
bv Walter R. Hensey, president of 
the American Inventor Publishing 
Co., then a patent attorney prac- 
tising at the national capital. Last 
May the publication office was 
moved to New York. Mr. Hensey 
recently gave a PRINTERS’ INK re- 
porter the following facts concern- 
ing his publication with the pur- 
pose of showing how it can be use- 
ful to advertisers: 

“The American Inventor,” he 
said, “is a medium between inven- 
tion and manufacture. It gives a 
great deal of attention to patent 
rights, and not only keeps readers 
posted on what is being done in 
the field of invention, but deals 
with the successful application of 
* inventions in mechanics, engineer- 
ing, physics, electricity, machinery 
and power. It is read not only by 
inventors, but by students, en- 
gineers, managers, superintendents 
and foremen of industrial plants. 
How wide its scope is best shown 
by the fact that hardly one of our 
great industrial corporations, from 
the United States Steel Company 
down, is based on anything else 
than patented processes and patent 
rights. 

“Our journal has not been long 
enough in the field to become 
generally known. When its name 
is mentioned the average adver- 
tiser jumps at the conclusion that 
it is a class publication for in- 
ventors only. Inventors, he thinks, 
are mostly crazy—that is the tra- 
dition, anyway. But ask anyone 
to define inventors as a class— 
to tell where they live, how they 
live, what strata of society they 
are confined to and so forth—and 
it will be seen that the people who 
invent are really the whole Ameri- 
can people. 

“The Patent Office issues a 
weekly gazette with names of from 
500 to 700 inventors to whom 
patents are granted each week. 





We circularize those inventors who 
live in cities. Thousands of in- 
ventors live in small towns, but 
many of them are experimenters, 
and we find that the best class, of 
these learn about our paper and 
subscribe for it. Inventors in 
cities are more likely to be in 
touch with large companies and in- 
dustrial plants, and are more val- 
uable as readers. The American 
Inventor is also read by investors, 
promoters, capitalists and the large 
class interested in making inven- 
tions productive. Our readers are 
a wide awake, hustling class, and 
represent the cream of the trade 
journals. We give more reading 
matter and a greater number of il- 
lustrations in a year than any sim- 
ilar journal, and at a price much 
lower. 

“Our circulation has been built 
up slowly, with every regard for 
character. In December, after a 
year’s effort, we succeeded in being 
admitted to the clubbing subscrip- 
tion offers of Success, which in- 
cludes such publications as the 
World’s Work, Country Life in 
America, Century, Atlantic Month- 
ly, Booklovers Magazine, Chris- 
tian Herald, etc. Some advertisers 
are inclined to depreciate circula- 
tion gained in this way, at a low- 
ered subscription rate in combina- 
tion with other periodicals, on the 
ground that people take two or 
three papers they do not want for 
the sake of one they do. But the 
list is so large that every person 
can select periodicals that are 
really wanted. People are learning 
to buy magazines and other peri- 
odicals wholesale. Readers who 
enter the clubbing offers are a 
most desirable class for the ad- 
vertiser. 

“Our paper has never been 
utilized to boom a patent business, 
or put on any other basis than that 
of a straightforward semi-techni- 
cal journal. The character of our 
circulation is such as to be pecu- 
liarly valuable to general advertis- 
ers who wish to reach men. Our 
rating in the American Newspaper 
Directory | for 1903 is 15,895 copies 
per issue.” 





WHEN a man tells you it does not 
pay to advertise, he admits his business 
is not worth advertising.—Real Estate, 
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IMMIGRATION ADVER- 
TISIN ISING, 


The Southwestern - railroads have 
been liberal advertisers in the im- 
migration field, spending thous- 
ands of dollars in publicity to at- 
tract settlers to the territory com- 
prised in Texas, Oklahoma, Indian 
Territory, New Mexico and parts 
of Kansas, This expenditure began 
five years ago, through the Frisco 
System Land and Immigration, at 
St. Louis, and though it brought 
but slender results at first, is now 
an important factor in the settling 
of the Southwest. About 2,500 
agents are at work promoting the 
Southwest and it is planned_to 
have an agency in New York City 
to attract people speaking foreign 
languages. Wm. R. Draper, in 
charge of the St. Louis bureau, has 
been writing newspaper and maga- 
zine articles about the Southwest 
for more than six years, and since 
he became manager of this cam- 
paign six months ago has done 
some noteworthy work. He is 
now preparing a series of articles 
on the Southwest to be used by 
Eastern newspapers. In the fol- 
lowing article, written for Print- 
ERS’ INK, he describes his methods: 

Publicity pays, whether the lime lights 
are turned upon a new brand of soap, 
a politician or the immigration depart- 
ment of a big railway corporation. 

Advertising in connection with im- 
migration work requires a complete 
knowledge of the land and immigration 
business, the country to be exploited and 
the mediums through which this ad- 
vertising is to be done. In securing im- 
migration business, the newspaper and 
magazine are used to interest home- 
seekers, but land buyers cannot be 
moved: except through personal solici- 
tation. 

At some time or another three-fifths 
of the population of this country change 
their place of residence. More than 
one hundred thousand heads of families 
visit the great Southwest annually with 
a view of purchasing. About one-third 
remain. The others go back to their 
old home and perhaps make a_ second 
trip the following year, and then 
remain. 

Immigration methods to-day are given 
such close detail that a banker would 
marvéi at the detail of office and field 
work, and the subsequent location of a 
settler in a new land. The man who 
answers the advertisement of a South- 
western railway line regarding a certain 
section, may be assured of the fact that 
his requests for information will be 
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pony promptly and his desire for 

new location filled at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. He will get everything he 
wants if he is in earnest and has the 
necessary capital to buy. 

It does no good to advertise cheap 
lands in a cheap land district, neither 
would it be of any consequence to 
advertise cotton fields for sale to 
the coal miners of Pennsylvania. It 
would likewise prove unprofitable to 
advertise Oklahoma in North Dakota, 
or Illinois in New York State. Why? 
Because land conditions are similar. 
Farmers who are to-day residing on 
land worth $150 an acre in Ohio 
and Illinois and who have _ boys 
growing up, wish to sell out their prop- 
erty and move either to Texas or Okla- 
homa, where good farming lands can be 
had for $25 per acre; land that grows 
just as much and where the crops bring 
equal prices as in the East and North. 

In some of the smaller towns of the 
Middle and Eastern States are hundreds 
and thousands of dissatisfied young men 
who wish to go West and grow up with 
the country. They have read of exist- 
ing opportunities for young men on the 
borders of the new frontier, and they 
are anxious to get there. In the mining 
districts are many hard-working men 
who have saved a few hundred dollars 
and who are anxious to invest this in 
lands where they can raise cereals and 
fruit, and where the fresh air fills their 
lungs and makes new men and women 
of them. In all the crowded sections of 
the country, many are anxious to change 
their locations, 

This condition has created immigra- 
tion traffic. It is a condition that has 
been steadily improving, so far as the 
taiiroads were concerned, for the last 
ten years. The railroads, realizing that 
a modern exodus was about to begin six 
years ago, began organizing to take care 
of this rush. To-day every one of the 
six or seven trunk lines of the Great 
Southwest are fully equipped to take 
care of at least five thousand extra 
homescekers every month without strain 
upon the transportation department. 
Many of these roads accommodate fifteen 
hundred land seekers, even during the 
dullest months. 

Homeseekers are now coming at such 
a rapid rate that one would believe an 
advertising campaign to get them un- 
necessary, and they would follow the 
others to the great Southwestern coun- 
try, being so rapidly populated and wide- 
ly advertised. But that is just where 
immigration advertising finds its surest 
foot-hold—in sections where the land 
seeker is restless and where many of 
= fellows have already moved before 
im. 

Immigration advertising is placed 
principally in agricultural papers and 
small weeklies, in sections to be worked 
by the personal representatives of the 
immigration department. A newspaper 
with a genuine circulation of five hun- 
dred in a prosperous section of Central 
Ohio where the farmers are restless and 
willing to listen to immigration talk, 
will do more good than in a magazine 
in some eastern city, with a guaranteed 
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circulation of 20,000. The farmer, the 
small merchant and his customers are 
the ones to be reached by the immigra- 
tion department, and these men always 
read their home paper more industrious- 
ly than any other. I am a firm believer 
in the country newspaper as the most 
successful medium to reach the home- 
secker and investor in Southwestern 
lands. The Frisco System patronizes 
many country newspapers and the re- 
turns from this form of advertising are 
very encouraging indeed. 

In the immigration department of the 
Frisco System, where many hundred let- 
ters are received each month from pros- 

ective homeseekers, the detail of fol- 
coe inquiries is of interest. The 
same follow-up system is used by sev- 
eral Southwestern immigration associa- 
tions. Farmer Jones of Montgomery 
county, Illinois, has read that the Frisco 
System will grant cheap excursion rates 
to the Southwest on the first and third 
Tuesdays of each month—regular home- 
seekers’ excursion days—and he writes 
the general offices that he wishes to go, 
and has $5,000 to invest in a Texas 
farm. Farmer Jones may depend that 
he is going to move on next excursion 
day or the Frisco System will surely 
know the reason why he does not. 

The Frisco System at once goes after 
the farmer with the assurance that he 
is going to the right country and the 
Frisco would be pleased to handle his 
business. He is then referred to the 
nearest local immigration agent, who 
will call upon him shortly and go into 
details about his country. The same 
mail brings the local agent a copy of this 
letter with the request that he call and 
use his best efforts to move Mr. Jones 
Southwest. A goodly supply of litera- 
ture about Texas is sent direct. If the 
agent in question does not move the 
prospective home buyer on the following 
excursion day, it is up to him to show 
reasons why. Jones is followed up until 
he is ready to go—has actually moved 
and bought land. Then after he be- 
comes a settler and citizen, he is a self- 
advertiser among his former neighbors, 
and often results in bringing twenty or 
more families after him. Colonies thus 
formed are ordinary events with immi- 
gration bureaus. 

A favorite manner of advertising is 
to have the general immigration agent 
take a trip through sections where 
eettlers are most restless and give lec- 
tures and stereopticon views about the 
country along his particular line. Ex- 
hibits at county fairs in charge of sev- 
eral immigration agents from the South- 
west, are always considered first-class 
advertising. Special booths are erected, 
a large supply of farm products are 
shown and good “spielers” are employed 
to draw the crowds near and enthuse the 
visitors about the country and its re- 
sources. 

Nearly all of the Southwestern lines 
publish magazines conta‘ning informa- 
tion about the Southwest in general. 
The Frisco publishes the Frisco System 
Magazine; the Missouri Pacific-Iron 
Mountain publishes The New Southwest, 
Rock Island the Western Trail; Santa 
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Fe The Earth; M. K. & T. The Coming 
Country; Kansas City Southern, Cur- 
rent Events; Southern Pacific, Sunset 
Magazine. All of these railroads have 
from two to eight hundred immigration 
agents who work on a commission basis 
and sell lands in the territory traversed 
by the railroads with which they are 
associated. 

A favorite manner of instructing 
these land and immigration agents about 
the Southwest—many of them residing 
in the Middle and Eastern States—is 
to have an annual excursion to agents 
conducted by the railroads. The Frisco 
last year gave its agents a nine days’ 
trip over the line and they were enter- 
tained at many of the principal towns. 
The tour was a great education to the 
agents and it proved to the Southwest 
that a mighty force was engaged in 
working in her behalf. The land agents’ 
excursion attracted so much attention 
that one of the leading London maga» 
zines published a full account of the 
trip. 

The general immigration agent of the 
Frisco System, Mr. S. A. Hughes, ace 
companied a party of eight foreign rep- 
resentatives to the World’s Fair, on a 
two weeks’ trip through the rice fields 
of Texas, and thereby secured the 
official indorsement of the rice belt from 
the Japanese, French, Indian and 
Swedish governments. I believe this 
was one of the best advertisements an 
immigration department ever received, 
inasmuch as some of the rich Japanese 
rice merchants are planning to come to 
Texas with a view of making large 
investments. 

My belief is that the best form of 
newspaper immigration advertising is 
reading articles descriptive of the coun- 
try an immigration department wishes 
settled. These reading articles should 
be printed in newspapers in a section 
where farmers and merchants are rest- 
less and willing to listen to tales of 
opportunity in another land. Display 
advertisements in papers announcing 
cheap rates, excursion dates, etc., are 
good business pullers, but for sound 
advertising results we must have the 
readers. The publication of reading 
articles also eliminates to a great extent 
the expense of publishing booklets, which 
in my opinion are not half so effective, 
although they have filled a place. If 
you can answer the request of a farmer 
for information about a certain section 
of the Southwest, in one column of clear 
and concise reading in his local paper 
you not only please him, but attract 
hundreds of other readers. 

The scheme inaugurated a few years 
ago by the Rock Island in securing 
letters of experience from farmers along 
their line Southwest, and the publica- 
tion of the same in The Western Trait 
was a good one, but this could have 
been improved upon by publication of 
these letters in country newspapers 
in the Eastern and Northern States, 
where the dissatisfied farmer could 
read them. Immigration  advertis- 
ing is helped along these days by send- 
ing farmers back to their old homes and 
talking about their own success in the 




















new country. A successful farmer can 
always induce his friends to take up 
the opportunities he tried and found ex- 
cellent. Much effective work has thus 
been accomplished. 
WittiaM R. Draper. 
SS 
USE A GOOD ENVELOPE. 


It has always seemed strange to me 
that people will spend their good money 
for first-class stationery, advertising 
matter for enclosures, etc., and then in- 
sist upon buying a “cheap looking en- 
velope in which to send it out. 

have in mind one of the largest 
Electric Drill Manufacturers in the 
worid, who for several years sent out 
their catalogues in a cheap gummed flap 
envelope, made from an inferior grade 
of paper and poorly printed. The re- 
sults were far from satisfactory. 

At last they called in a friend who ad- 
vised them to buy a first-class envelope 
with a metallic fastening, one that while 
to all practical purposes was sealed, yet 
went at the unsealed rate. They were 
amazed at this advice, as the envelopes 
cost them more than three times as 
much as the cheap stuff they had been 
using. They compromised that year, 
and sent one-half of the catalogues 
under the same old conditions, and one- 
half in the clasp envelqpes. They kept 
accurate records of the results, which 
showed that from the catalogues sent 
under cover of the expensive clasp en- 
velopes they received more than forty 
per cent more replies than from the 
other half. Since that year they have 
never used a cheap envelope.—General 
Information, Binghamton, N. Y. 
+o 
NEWSPAPERS IN SCOTLAND 

HAVE LITTLE ADVERTISING. 

There are plenty of cities in Scotland 
of 50,000 to 80,000 popuiation that do 
not possess as much as a single daily 
sownneace, and even weekly newspapers 
are tound only in towns of 5,000 and 
upward. Don’t the people read over 
there? They do, but a newspaper that 
is sold for one cent or two cents can- 
not be operated at a profit unless the 
circulation runs up into six figures, be? 
cause the advertising patronage is so 
small that the real profit has to be made 
out of the circulation, and there is not 
much of a profit in that, even consider- 
ing the low scale of wages paid to print- 
ers, reporters, etc. 

Cities like Paisley, Clydebank, Green- 
ock, Rothsey, etc., all large towns, the 
size of Chattanooga or larger, have no 
local dailies at all. The country people, 
as a rule, do not take daily papers at 
all.—c. A. Pettingill, in Meuphis Morn- 
ing News. 





+o, ——— 
MUST GET AWAY FROM “SHOP.” 

The advertising man of to-day must, 
if he would succeed, take his nose out 
of collar-boxes and bolts of cloth, stick 
his head up through the scuttle of the 
store, and take a good, long look around. 
If his vision across the housetops en- 
counters the head of his competitor 
down the street, also sticking through 
the scuttle, he will realize that he has a 
fight on his hands.—Store Life. 
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During the year 1904 
THE CHICAGO RECORD- 
HERALD maintained its 
lead, printing more Pub- 
lishers’ Advertising than 
any other newspaper in 
the entire West. It ex- 
ceeded its nearest com- 
petitor, another Chicago 
newspaper, by 44,938 lines. 










































The 
Toronto Star 


has advanced its rate (because of 
the increase in circulation) three 
times in four years, and still pub- 
lishes more general advertising 
than any other paper in the city. 

It is the one daily which holds 
its advertisers for the reason that 
it gives results. 


December Average 


35,294 Net 


All foreign advertising should 
be addressed to 


THE STAR 


Toronto, « - Canada 
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NEW YORK DAILIES. 


The following articles were prepared for the 
Kansas City Star at the request of Mr. Nelson, 
but the editor of that paper thought them too 
interesting to newspaper men to prove of value 
to the general seule Melville Stone, of the 
Associated Press, suggested | that they ’be sent 
as they are to Printers’ IN 

They are of interest to advertising men ina 
way, and, although they contain inaccuracies, 
are doubtless more be Bam as we | stand than 
they would be after being emasculated in the 
interest of strict veracity. 


THE TIMES, SUN, TRIBUNE, TELE- 


GRAPH, PRESS AND STAATS 
ZEITUNG, 


In presenting the conditions of 
metropolitan journalism it is worth 
while to note the fact that the press 
of the city in the last ten years 
has suffered a great depletion of 
the influence it formerly exerted. 

It no longer, in any degree, gives 
the pitch to newspaper opinion of 
the country and its power to direct 
or shape local opinion has percep- 
tibly waned. What Mr. Gladstone 
observed as the relative value of 
the city and provincial press of 
Great Britain, pointing out that the 
latter surpassed in many respects 
the former and particularly in 
editorial weight in the public mind, 
has long since become a condition 
of American journalism. Every 
considerable city has its paper that 
in the fulness of its news, the care 
and force of its editorial expres- 
sion and the high character of its 
influence equals and in many cases 
surpass in these respects the met- 
ropolitan press. Although the 
New York papers would deny it 
they are intensely local. The shift- 
ing about of a half-dozen police 
sergeants is big news to them and 
the “feature” of the day is a form 
of sensationalism that is now pass- 
ing but which, for some time, has 
worked to their present profit but 
permanent detriment. Mr. Pulit- 
zer has already noted this and his 
papers are working on a more con- 
servative basis and with a wider 
plan. The Times is in a measure 
responsible for this alternation of 
method and it has under the con- 
duct of Adolph Ochs become a 
rival for popular favor. It prints 
the whole body of routine news 
any way. The court calendars, the 





real estate transfers, the supreme 
and appeal courts’ decisions, the 
mortgages, assigninents, proceed- 
ings in bankruptcy and the most 
comprehensive share and_ stock 
market reports. If then it has a 
“feature” to display, it must be one 
of serious import and the subject is 
invariably treated with care as to 
fact and moderation of comment. 

Nevertheless the Times retains 
much of the didactic spirit which 
has always been its characteristic. 
In morals it is a precisian and its 
ethics are tinged with a teacher’s 
benevolent contempt for its read- 
ers’ ignorance and incapacities to 
grasp the whole subject as only the 
Times can. Its intellectual level is 
assertatively maintained and _ it 
makes its utterances dogmatically, 
like Sir Oracle. 

For this reason it seems to fail 
to be convincing and its declara- 
tion “all the, news that’s fit to 
print” is generally regarded as a 
standing rebuke to its rivals rather 
than as a creed defining its own 
conscience. Nevertheless it lives 
up to it pretty well and it is a 
paper which no _ parent runs 
through to see if it is fit to be read 
by his daughters at home. It is 
clean, sane, well printed and very 
cheap. Its subscription list in and 
out of the city is, post prepaid, 
with its Sunday edition included, 
$8.50 a year, one cent in the met- 
ropolitan district, including New- 
ark N. J., and two cents else- 
where. It prints the Associated 
Press reports very fully, more so 
than any other paper in the East, 
and it has the first claim by pur- 
chase of whatever news the Lon- 
don Times may have in hand. 
This is not, however, a clear field 
for by the difference of time no 
news that the London paper prints 
can be exclusive to any paper in 
America. When the Times js out 
in London the New York news- 
paper forms are four hours away 
from the press, so that the whole 
body of English news is easily 
transmitted for the morning of the 
same day to whomsoever cares to 
pay the cable tolls. It was this 
condition that gave dominance to 
English views in our American pa- 
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pers upon foreign subjects and 
constituted a bondage from which 
Melville Stone of the Associated 
Press has recently released the 
American press, 

The Times never lacks for an 
opinion but entertains them upon 
all subjects of reasonable and dig- 
nified importance. It is demo- 
cratic in principle and faith with- 
out a particle of the Jacobin spirit 
which is associated with the idea 
of democracy in its integral forms. 
It is no leveler. On the contrary 
it is an aristocrat who feels every 
beat of the blue blood that pulses 
in its veins. Its claim for popular- 
ity is in reality the regularity and 
fulness with which it prints the 
routine news and the safety with 
which its statements can be accept- 
ed. Its editorial page, with one 
other in the city, is the only re- 
maining mark of the Addisonian 
form of discussion. It usually dis- 
cusses a social topic in a light and 
genial spirit and handles European 
* politics with the freedom of estab- 
lished intimacy with courts and 
cabinets. A national political 
topic and a local political topic fur- 
nish two more pretty regular ar- 
ticles for its editorial page. 

Recently the Times has reduced 
the amount of its editorial space 
and has also sought to find a de- 
finite political status for itself in 
the Democratic party lines. Its 
position in this respect is not very 
comfortable. It was and is for a 
gold standard, therefore in the 
Bryan period it was not in touch 
with the national party. It hates 
Tammany and all its ways and 
therefore it is not one with the 
local democracy, and it does not 
find in David Hill a leader in the 
State division of the democracy all 
that itcan commend. Neither did 
it appear able to take up the ante- 
imperialistic cause, nor yet to op- 
pose the measures in Panama 
whereby the Isthmian canal be- 
comes an assured fact. For these 
and similar reasons the Times is 
necessarily a little vague except 
when the question under discussion 
becomes concrete when it is very 
assured. 

Mr. Adolph Ochs who owns the 
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paper is a publisher but not an edi- 
tor nor a writer. He is a 
judge of good work, however, and 
exercises a careful supervision 
over all its pages. His career is a 
matter of common knowledge and 
I need not pause upon it except 
to say that he is a business man of 
such sweeping ability that the 
limits of journalism are not likely 
long to offer a field for his am- 
bition. He has just built, at the 
sharp angle which Broadway 
makes with Seventh Avenue at 43d 
street, a new home for the Times 
on the Flatiron principle and into 
which could be put both the fam- 
ous Flatiron and the World build- 
ings and leave room to spare. 
Emulating the Herald the building 
will give to the space which it 
fronts the title of The Times 
Square. The editor of the Times 
is Charles Ransom Miller. He is 
strictly literary, something of a 
Puritan, an able writer and a man 
of high principles and force. He 
is a New Hampshire Yankee 
and a type of the educated 
New Englander. He is a gradu- 
ate of Dartmouth. After the 
Times lost caste with the Republi- 
can party by opposing Blaine and 
became financially involved, a num- 
ber of gentlemen better equipped 
with good intentions than with 
other capital sought to establish a 
clean, healthy paper. As a result 
the property was re-organized and 
turned over and twisted about until 
there wasn’t much left of it ex- 
cept a code of journalistic morals, 
At this time Mr. Ochs appeared 
from Chattanooga. He didn’t have 
enough money to buy outright but 
he proposed to put the paper on a 
paying basis. If at the end of four 
years he succeeded, a_ reserved 
block of stock, which until then 
should not be assigned, should be 
turned over to him whereby he 
would enter upon the control of 
the property by right of majority 
holdings. 

The plan was successfully car- 
ried out. It is understood that a 
great department store company 


having in hand some idle capital 
helped Mr. Ochs in this effort and 
took its return in advertisements. 
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If such were the case it was a good 
bargain for both of them. 

The Times has a fair share of 
business patronage and prints a 
daily average of 7 pages of ad- 
vertisements, 

By no possibility can its circu- 
lation support it and its rate of ad- 
vertisement is kept up to the best 
possible figure. Its average is $750 
per page and on this basis its re- 
turns from advertising are nearly 
$2,000,000 annually. A valuation 
of the paper may be roughly named 
as 5 millions. Its Book Review 
Saturday supplement is a feature 
of its success, 

* * * 

The New York Sun is loyal to 
its old type and make up, eschew- 
ing pictures and flare heads and 
pluming itself upon the purity of 
its English. As a matter of fact 
the Sun has no pre-emptive claim 
on exact language and the active 
verb in its sentences sometimes 
reaches out in vain for its objective 
pronoun and finds in its place, with § 
no apology, a hollow nominative. 
Even the split infinitive and the 
nice distinctions of will and shall 
are not invariably regarded. But 
the Sun has its pose on this matter 
and few little rules of grammar 
which Mr. Dana and Mr. Swinton, 
both school teachers in their youth, 
remembered and conveyed as a col- 
lect of faith into the Sun’s literary 
service. To-day the Sun is just as 
brilliant, vigorous, newsy, and in- 
consistent as it was in the days of 
Mr. Dana. If it were indeed Mr. 
Dana who cast the mould in which 
the Sun is made, the paper lacks 
nothing by his absence of super- 
vision. As a matter of fact much 
of the work attributed to Mr. Dana 
was done by his staff and particu- 
larly by Edward Page Mitchell 
who, with others of the old hands, 
remain and scoff and jest, banter 
the Puritans, and edit snake and 
poker stories just as they have 
done for many years. 

But for a long time the Sun has 
been collecting an army of enemies 
until the body is so vast that it 
seriously impedes its prosperity. 
In a third of a century a news- 
peper published every day and 
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hurting somebody’s feelings in 
every issue can assemble quite a 
group of indignant and wounded 
hearts and that is what the Sun 
has done. 

It has not attacked abuses in the 
serious way the World has done, 
as a reformer which almost de- 
ceived itself into a faith in its own 
acts, but the Sun has poked fun at 
the wicked and virtuous alike, 
and with mordant satire exposed 
weaknesses and absurdities wher- 
ever it detected them with its X- 
ray vision. 

The paper is principally owned 
by Henry Waters, art patron, capi- 
talist, club man and_ resident 
of Baltimore. His representative 
is William Mackay Laffan, who 
used to run a paper called the 
Bulletin in Baltimore, which was 
so brilliant and literary that no- 
body in Baltimore but the scholar- 
ly gentlemen that wrote, read it at 
all. Mr. Laffan is an all-round 
man, an artist, a good shot, a 
skilled fisherman, an unquestioned 
authority on ceramics and oriental 
bronzes, a traveler, a writer of 
everything from vers de societie 
to a gloss on Sophocles, a maga- 
zine ccontributor, a bon vivant 
and a real journalist, in short a 
man of the world in the broadest 
sense. But he thrives best of all 
in the company of the rich, and 
from the time he left Dublin in 
pursuit of the arts his staff of rich 
men has never failed him. He is 
not rich himself, just comfortable; 
he is far too much in love with his 
personal comfort to burden him- 
self with wealth, and he conducts 
the affairs of the Sun as an occu- 
pation which suits his peculiar 
genius and temperament. As a 
result the Sun is more whimsi- 
cal, unexpected, cocky and heart- 
less than it was even in Mr. Dana’s 
time. Mr. Dana took his journal- 
istic work with painful seriousness 
and whether Mr, Laffan does or 
not he is not accepted only as 
wearing a mask. So the condem- 
nation or commendation which the 
Sun may express of a public man 
or measure there always lurks a 
suspicion of satire, and the man 
who is the subject of its praise sud- 
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denly discovers that he is the 
object of its subtle derision which 
bites into his soul like acid, 

Of the Swun’s business status 
nothing is known except in a gen- 
eral way. It makes no statements 
of circulation, and although from 
time to time rumors are heard that 
it is in difficulties the source of the 
reports are generally traced to the 
ill temper of some person who 
wishes it were so, and the Sun 
continues to shine for all with un- 
diminished fervor. It is not a 
member of the Associated Press 
and it is the distributing agent of a 
group of newspapers in the coun- 
try which, like it, are not holders 
of that franchise. It is fair to say 
of it that it rarely gets beaten in 
news. In politics it is apparently 
stalwart Republican; as a matter 
of fact its party often cry in their 
distress “preserve me from my 
friend.” Its attitude toward Mr. 
Roosevelt takes a peculiarly pat- 
ronising, satirical expression and 
recently it has been discussing his 
performances at San Juan Hill in 
a spirit of such ridiculous serious- 
ness, mingled with freakish fun, 
that its readers are overcome with 
delight. It would be difficult to 
define the Sun’s influence. Its 
strength exists chiefly in the in- 
cisiveness of its personal attacks. 
Upon an abstract question it carries 
no considerable weight. For ex- 
ample, it resisted the voting of one 
hundred millions for the re-mak- 
ing of the Erie canal approved by 
the people last year. No such news- 
paper work was ever done in the 
country. Most of it was written 
by a Buffalo reporter named 
O’Brien, now Mayor McClellan’s 
secretary. It was a complete re- 
velation of the weakness of the 
project as well as its political evils 
and was presented with masterly 
clearness, but it was really without 
effect, although to an unprejudiced 
mind the argument and the method 
was entirely convincing. The Sun 
has had many fights on its hands, 
notably with Big Six, the Printers’ 
Union, and it is generallv speaking, 
the voice of the classes and the 
organ of the Trusts, and yet, at a 
moment’s notice or at none, and in 
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what seems a pure spirit of devil- 
try, it will whip-saw its most fav- 
ored clientele and lash them per- 
sonally with the scorpions of its 
wit. 

I am unable to put any estimate, 
or to secure any from a good 
source, upon the value of this pe- 
culiar newspaper property. The 
estimate which places its circula- 
tion relatively where it stands in 
the table is only an estimate and 
has no definite figures to back it. 
Its sales are all bona fide. There 
are no returns on its circulation 
and its prices are stiff. 

The Chicago Record-Herald re- 
cently printed the statement that 
John Wanamaker had bought the 
paper but there is no subsequent 
evidence that this is true. Some 
time ago the name of Mr. Laffan 
was taken down from the editorial 
page and the Sun Publishing Com- 
pany substituted. This is under- 
stood to be only to meet some legal 
demands and does not imply that 
Mr. Laffan has withdrawn. 

*x * * 

The Press is one of the last of 
the party organs in the East. It is 
supposed to be stalwart Republican 
but the party in the State is split; 
in fact whatever professions of 
amity are made by the leaders there 
is the Platt and the Odell wing. 
The Press voices the Odell interest 
and hates Platt, and is so earnest 
in its partisanship that it fails in 
some other respects as a newspa- 
per. Typographically it is perhaps 
one of the finest newspapers in the 
United States and it is cleaner read 
in its proof than any other that 
comes under my notice. It is con- 
venient in size for handling and its 
Sunday edition is edited with great 
ability, 

* * * 

The American, Mr. Hearst’s 
morning paper, is naturally the sub- 
ject of a good deal of interest, but 
as the novelty of its methods wears 
away it begins to pay the penalty 
of its sensational career. Origin- 
ally founded as the Journal, a one 
cent morning paper, by Albert 
Pulitzer, the brother of Joseph, 
it sought successfully to be a 
distinctively local sheet. It was 
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bought by John McLean of the 
Cincinnati Enquirer for $650,- 
000 and sold three weeks later 
to Mr. Hearst for $750,000. 
It bought an Associated Press 
franchise held by a moribund daily 
and began its career. It is the dis- 
tributing news center for the Los 
Angeles paper, the San Francisco 
Examiner, the Chicago American 
and the Boston American, also 
owned by Mr. Hearst. It is al- 
most useless to estimate its value. 
An experienced appraiser of such 
properties puts it at the figure of 
its investment, no more, say two 
and a half millions. 
* * * 


The Tribune is owned by D. C. 
Mills and his son-in-law Whitelaw 
Reid. It is just a comfortable 
property. Recently it has been 
making the most strenuous en- 
deavors to increase its circulation 
by means of valuable premiums to 
yearly subscribers and has secured 
in this way a large accession to its 
country circulation. It is not 
strong locally but every now and 
again gathers in an unexpected 
“scoop” that makes its rivals sit 
up and their city editors swear. It 
deals with big subjects, the greater 
problems of political economy and 
with diplomacy and statesmanship 
as differentiated from politics. 

* * * 


The Morning Telegraph is de- 
voted to racing and the chorus girl 
and is taken with cocktails in the 
morning. It once made for Blake- 
ly Hall as much as $150,000 clear 
yearly, when Leander Richardson 
directed its affairs. Subsequently 
Mr. Whitney owned it, and on his 
death it was bought by E. R. 
Thomas the racing capitalist and 
owner of Hermis. It is said to be 
on its feet once more. 

* * ‘% 


The Staats-Zeitung is one of the 
most ably edited papers in the 
United States. It really wields a 
great political influence and swings 
the German vote in the East. 
Hermann Ridder who owns and 
edits it efficiently replaces Oswald 
Ottendorffer who founded _ it. 
There are French, Italian, Yiddish 


and Spanish newspapers in New 
York, but their scope is fully sug- 
gested in their names and we need 
not pause to consider them. 

R. E. RayMonp. 


————-+o+ 

ARRIVAL OF THE INEVITABLE. 

A special to the Indianapolis News 
from Marion, Ind., says that after a 
hard fight of seventeen years against 
competitors who advertised, Gunder 
Brothers, dry-goods merchants, the old- 
est mercantile firm in Marion and at 
one time the largest retail house in 
Northern Indiana, have given up _ the 
hopeless struggle and sold out their 
business. When gas was discovered in 
Marion the town began to grow rapidly, 
and competition in all business was soon 
encountered by all the old local mer- 
chants. The new merchants advertised, 
but many of the old-established firms 
were slow in believing that it was neces- 
sary for them to use printers’ ink, as 
they knew nearly every man in the 
county. All of them whe are now in 
business concluded that it was necessary 
to advertise in order to hold what trade 
they had and to increase it, except Gun- 
der Brothers, who absolutely refused, 
claiming it was money thrown away. The 
firm had the best business site in the 
city, but the store was never filled with 
shoppers. Thousands passed and_ re- 
passed the place day after day without 
stopping. The firm carried an excellent 
line of goods and treated customers well, 
but only a few farmers and some of 
the old citizens of Marion patronized the 
place. The store is now closed for in- 
voice.—Newspaperdom, 


or 
MUNICIPAL ADVERTISING, 


Only the West, only a new city like 
Tacoma, would dare an organized effort 
to have every citizen leaving its 
borders to go forth singing of its won- 
ders and scattering circulars giving sta- 
tistics and facts concerning its trade and 
its beauties. Tacoma business men are 
pursuing such a scheme. 

Every citizen the town’s press agent! 
Such a scheme could. only come out of 
the West One could not imagine our 
effete Eastern cities sending forth its 
men on boasting bent. Think of being 
button-holed on a train by an unknown 
Philadelphian and compelled to listen 
to the glories of her families. It makes 
one shudder. Equally unpleasant would 
it be if cornered at a railroad lunch bar 
by a stranger from Boston and forced 
to partake of the wisdom of the Hub. 

What will be the outcome of the 
movement? Will Seattle follow her 
rival’s lead? The “society women” of 
Tacoma may be expected to hurry East 
to lose their diamonds in our _ hotels. 
Will we see tanbark cushioning the 
streets about our great hostelries, that 
visiting Tacomans may sleep? Will 
they steal lions from zoos and faint 
at the opera? Where two Tacomans get 
together will one have the other arrested 
for the glory of his native town? Here 
is the test of their patriotism. These 
are the up-to-date publicity methods, and 
the West must_be up to date.—New 
York Evening Sun, 
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Agents Wanted. 









TO BEARER FOR 
TWO DOLLARS, PayaBLe 
BY A SUBSCRIPTION TO 










TO BE SENT FOR ONE YEAR 
TO THE NAME AND ADDRESS 
WRITTEN ON THE BACK 
OF THIS COUPON 



















PRINTERS’ INK wants 50,000 subscribers. ‘There are fully 
that number of people interested in advertising to whom the 
Little Schoolmaster’s weekly lessons would be interesting and 
profitable and only 14,918 of these have their names on the sub- 
scription books, Canvassers are wanted to secure the subscrip- 
tions of the other 35,082 subscribers needed to bring the total 
up to the 50,000 aimed at, and opportunity will be offered for 
every canvasser to earn good wages. The subscription price is 
$2.00 a year or the paper will be sent to four subscribers who 
form a club, and send in the four names and addresses at one 
time with $5.00 to pay for the four subscriptions at the rate 
allowed to clubs of four or more. Or one subscriber may have 
his subscription paid for four years by remitting five dollars. 
All subscriptions must be paid in advance, but to approved 
canvassers coupons like the above will be sold at a rate that will 
allow a large profit on single subscriptions at the $2.00 rate and 
a moderate profit on subscriptions taken at the club rate. Almost 
any young man who is interested in advertising matters can 
obtain a few subscribers, and anyone who wishes to make a busi- 
ness of it can get hundreds of them. Address all correspond- 
ence to 


CHARLES J. ZINGG, Manager Printers’ Ink Publishing Co., 


No. 10 Spruce St., New York. 
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(A Roll of Honor ) 


(SECOND YEAR.) 


Ne amount of money can buy a place in this list for a paper not having the 
requisite qualification. 
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Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who, accord- 
ing to the 1%4 issue of the American aowepeaet Directory, have ——e a 
that edition of the Directory a detailed circulation statement, duly signed and 
also from publishers who for some reason failed to obtain a figure rating in the ool 
Directory, but have since supplied a detailed circulation statement as described above, 
covering a period of twelve months prior to the date of making the statement, such state- 
ment being available for use in the 1905 issue of the American Newspaper Directory. Cir- 
culation figures in the ROLL oF Honor of the last named character are marked with an (:k). 





These are generally regarded the +s, who believe that an advertiser has a right 
"x 


to know what he pays his hard cash 





(@ Announcements under this classification, if entitled as above, cost 20 cents per 
line under a YEARLY contract, $20.80 for a full year, 10 per cent discount if paid wholly in 
advance. Weekly, monthly or quarterly corrections to date showing increase of circulation 
can be made, provided the — sends a statement in detail, properly signed and 


dated, covering the additiona 


paper Directory. 
ALABAMA. 
Birmingham, Ledger. dy. Average for 1903, 
18670. ecco "Oh, id, 5852. E.Katz., .A.N.Y. 


ARIZONA. 
Phoenix, Republican. Daily average for 1903. 
2088. Chus. T. Logan Special Agency, N. Y. 


ARKANSAS. 


Little Rock, Arkansas Methodist. Anderson 
*& Millar, pubs. «Actual average 1903, 10,000. 


Little Rock, Baptist Advance, wy. Av. 1903, 
4,550. Nine months ending Oct. 27, 1904,5,111. 


CALIFORNIA. 

Fresno, Morning Republican, daily. Av 5-4 
5,160, ‘st 9 mos, ’94,6,299. E. Katz, S8.A., 
Mountain View, Signs of the Times. 

weekly average for 1903, 82,842 
Rotienés, Facts, =. 
1903 1.456. No weekly. 


aaa Franelaco, Call, d’y and 8’y. J. D. Spreck- 
els. Actual daily average a —_- ending Oct., 
1904, 62,206; Sunday, 87.1 

San Jose, Pacific free and Vine, mo. 

hannan. ual average, 1903, 6,185. 
three months, 1904, 10,000. 


COLORADO. 
Denver, Clay's Review ; weekly ; Perry A.Clay 
Actual average for 1904, 10,926 (3). 
Denver, Post, daily. Post Printing and Pub- 
lishing Co. Average for 1903,88.798. Average 
‘or December, 1904, 45,078. Gain, 8,716. 


62 The absolute correctness of the latest 
circulation rating accorded 
the Denver Post is guaran- 
teed by the publishers of the 
American Newspaper Direct- 
ory, who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first per- 
son who successfully contro- 
verts its accuracy. 


CONNECTICUT. 
Hartford, Times, anti w+ ae 1904, 
17,647. Perry Lukens, Jr., 
Meriden, Morning Recor Pasend and Republican. 
— average for 1903, 03, 7,582 
w Haven, Evening Re Roctter, daily. Actual 
Py 4 4 18,618; Sunday, 1 1,107. 
New Haven, Goldsmith and Silversmith, 
monthly. Actual average for 1903, 7,817. 


Actual 


Daily average for 


w. G. 
Last 


TEED 





period, in accordance with the rules of the American News- 


New Haven, Palladium, daily. 4gersee ‘or 
1903, 7.625. E. Katz, Special Special Agent, N. Y. - 


New Haven, Union. Av. 1903, 15,827, first 9 
mos. 1904, 16,008. E. Katz, Special "Agent, N.Y 


New London. Day, ev’g. Aver. 1904, 5,855. 
are J ain over ’03, -42. E. Katz, Spec. Ad 
gt., 


Norwalk, Evening Hour. Daily average year 
ending June 4, 1904, $188 (3). 


Norwileh. Bulletin, —— Average for 1903, 
4,988; for 1904, 5, 850 

Seymour, Record, woakty. W. C. Sharpe, Pub. 
Actual average 1903, 1 69. 


DELAWARE. 


Wilmington, Every Evening. Average guar- 
anteed circulation for 1903, 10,784. 


Wilmington, Morning News. Only morning 
paper in Staite. Aver. cir..10,006 for 3 months. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


PRL gages Ev. Star, daily. Ev. Star News- 
per Co. Average for 1903, 8 ,088 (OO). 


2 "anion Tribune, weekly. Average for 1904, 
Smith & Thompson, Rep., N. Y. & Chicago. 


FLORIDA. 
deceit oY A 
GEORGIA. 


Atlanta, Journal,dy. Av. 1904, 48,688, Dec., 
190k, 48,744. Semi-weekly 45,867. 


Atlanta, News Actual daily average. ‘ted 
24.280. S.C. Beckwith, Sp. Ag., N. Y. & Chi 
Augusta, Chronicle. Only morning paper. 
1904 average, daily &,.661; Sunday 7,480. 
IDAHO. 


Bolse, Capital News, d’y and wy. Capitul News 
Ptg. Co., pu Aver. 1903, daily 2,761, weekly 
8,475.’ First 6 mos. 1904, dy. 8,016, wy. 8.868. 


ILLINOIS. 


Cairo, Bulletin. Daily and Sunday average 
1904 to Nov. 30, 1,916; month B; month of Nov. 30, Mert 10. 


Cairo, Citizen. Daily Av Average 1904, 1,196, 
weekly, 1,127. 


Cham paign. News. se, Fivet ‘our months 1904, 
no day’s issue of less than 2,600. 


Chieago, Bakers’ Helper, monthly 


ee, 





00), He 
R. Ulissold. Average for 1904,4,100 (OO). . 
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Chieago, Alkaloidal hee! eee ag Dr W. 
C. Abbott, pub.; 8. DeWitt Clough, adv. mgr. 
Guaranteed circulation 30.000 copies, reaching 
orer one-fourth of the American medical pro 
fession. pe ere 

qo yoy Gazette, stock farm,week- 

Sanders Co. Actual average for i905 
2,880.39 39 Fe - - ending Sept., 28, 1904, 68,157. 

Chicago, Farmers’ Voice, Actual weekly aver 
age year ending September, 1904, 22, 80% (3). 

Ohieago, Grain Dealers Journal, s. mo. 
DealersCompany. Av. for 1904, 4,926 (OO) 

Chicago. Gregg Writer, monthly. Shorthand 

and Typewriting. Actual arerage 1903, 11,666. 

Chicago, Journal soo, 5 age Assoc. Wy. av. 
1904, 82,428. Oct., , Nov., Dec ., 1904, 84,81 

Chieago, Musical Leade a, & Genmanianne. 
wy. Aver. year ending January 4, 18,548. 

Chieago, National Harness Review, mo. Av. 
for 1902,5,201. First 8 mos, 1903, 6,250. 

Ohicago, Record-Herald. Arerage for 1903, 
daily 154,218, Sunday 191,317. 

bee rm Retailers’ Journal, monthly. De 
voted to the grocery interest. "Guaranteed cir- 
culation 11,000. La Salle St., Chicago. 

PR bare Enterprise, weekly. No issue since 

95 less than 1,008 copies. 

Kewanee, Star-Courier Av. for 1904. daily 
8,290, wy. 1,278. Daily st 5 mos, 04, 8,296. 

La Salle, Rep Premten, Polish, weekly. 
Average 1903, 1,805 

Peorla, Star, evenings ana Gundes morning. 
Actual sworn average for 1903, 22,192, 


INDIANA. 
Evansville, Commies, daily and 8. Courier Co. 


pub. Sworn av. ’03, 12,618 3 i a Smith 
& Thom Sp. ne. a 2 & Ohi 


Grain 








\pson, 
Evaneville, Journal-News. Av. eg d@’y 18.- 
852, ist. 6 mos. 04.14.1600. E. Katz, 8, A., N.Y. 


Goshen. tar Club, monthly. Average for 
1903, 26.878. pers sistent medium, as house 
wives keep every issue for daily reference. 


Endiantoctia, News, dy. Aver. net sales in 1904, 
° 

Enilenegelie, Star. Av net sales for Nov. (all 
returns and unsold copies deducted), 85,614 (:). 


Marion. Leader, daily. W. B. Sees, pub. 
Actual average for year 1904, 5.685, 


Munele.Star. Average net sales ane Nov. (all 


returns and unsold copies deducted) 27,497. 


Notre Dame. The Ave Maria, Catholic weekly 
magazine. Actual average for 193, 24,082. 


Riehmond, Sun-Telegram. Sworn av, 1903, dy. 
8,811. For Feb., 1904, 3.944. 


South Bend. Tribune. Sworn daily average 
1904, 6,589. Sworn average for Dec., 6,887. 


Terre Haute, Star. Av. net sales for Nov. (all 
returusand unsold deducted), 20,405 (+). 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 


Ardmore, Ardmoreite, daily and sae. 
Average for 1903, , 1,951; wy., 8,872 


IOWA. 


Davenport. Times. Daily aver. 1904, 9.895, 
Daily aver. Dec., 1904, 9,705. Cir. guar. poner 
shears all other Dat ‘enport dailies combin 


Decorah, Decorah-Posten (Norwegian). a 
av. cir'n, 1903,89,681. March, 1904,40,856, 
Des Moines. Capital, daily. Fg age Young 
ublisher. Actual aver id 1904, 86,888. 
sent circulation over $o.000. 
City circulation morse of any Des Moines 
—— absolutely 3 Daly evening 
uper carrying uae of the rt- 
ane stores. Carries largest amount of local 
advertising. 


Den Moines, News. daily. Actual arerage for 
1903, 45,876. B.D. Butler, N. Y. and Chicago, 
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Dea Moines, Wallace's Farmer, wy. Est. 1879. 
Actual average for 193, 38,769. 

Muneatine. Journal. Daily av 71904, 5.240, 
emi-weekly 8,089, daily, December, 5,907. 
Ottumwa, Courier. Daily average for Dec- 
ember, 1904, 192. Tri-weekly average for Dec- 
ember, 1904, 7.975. 

Dy. av. for 1903 (sworn) 





Journal. 

19,492, daily av. for first nine months of 1904, 
21,272. ecords always open. More readers in 
its jield 7" of all other daily papers combined, 


KANSAS. 


Wutehinaon, News. Daily 1903, 2,768, weekly 
2,112. EH. Katz, Agent, New York. 


Topeka, Western Sc huel doenas. educational 
monthly. Average for 1903, 8,125 
KENTUCKY. 
Harrodsburg, Democrat. Best weekly in best 
section Ky. Av. 1903, 8,082; growing fast. 
Lexington, Leader. Av. 103, 3,828. Sy.4,.092, 
ist q’t’r 04, dy. 8.928, Sy. 5,448. HE. Katz, agt. 
Louisville, Evening Post, dy. Kvening Post 
Co., pubs. Actual avevage for 1903, 26,964. 
Paducah, News-Democrat. Daily net av. 1903, 
2,904. Yeur end. June 30,04, net paid cir. 2,927. 
Feguech. The Sun. Average for December, 


1904, 2,961. 
LOUISIANA. 
New Orleans, The Southern Buck, official 
organof Elkdom in La. and Miss. Av,’03,4,780. 


MAINE. 


Auguata. Comfort, ie W. H. Gannett, pub. 
Actual average for 1904, 1 269,641. 

Bangor. Commercial. Average for 1903, daily 
8,218, weekly 29,006, 

Dover, Piscataquis Observer. 
average 1903, 1,904, 

Lewiston, Evening Journal, daily. 

1903, 6,814(0©0), weekly 15,482 ( (O©). 

3 ee Woods and Woodsman,weekly. 

. W. Brackett Co. Arerage for 103, 8,041. 

Portland. Evening f xpress. Arerage for 1903, 
daily 11,740, Sunday Telegram 8,090. 


MARYLAND. 


Baltimore, News, daily. Evening News Pub- 


Stoux duty 
y 








Actual weekly 


Aver. for 


lishing Co. tes 1904, 98,784. For December, 
1904, 58,40 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boaton, Evening Transcript(Q@)(412). Boston’s 
tea table paper. Largest amount of week day adv. 


Boston. Globe. ame for 1904, daily, 198,- 
TOS, Sunday, 298,36 * Largest Circulation 
Dailu of any two cent le in the United States. 
100, Sn bia circulation than any other heen 4 

1 n New E Advert ti 
pot ns and afteruoon editious for one price. 


ge fe or 1903, daily. 178,+ 








Boston, Post Average 
SOs; for 1904, 211.221. ston Sunday Fost, 
average for 1903, 160,421: for 1904,177,.66 
Largest daily circulation for 1904 in all po 
England, whether morning or evening, or morn- 
ing and evening editions combined. Jecon 
largest Sunday circulation in New *Englana. 
Daily rate, 20 cents per agate line, flat, run-of- 

— Sunday rate, 18 cents perline. The best 
advertising propositions in New England. 


Boston. Traveler. Est. 182%. Actua! daily av. 
1902, 78.852. In 1903. %6.666. For 1904, aver- 
age daily circulation, 81,085 copies. 

Reps.: Smith & Thompson. N.Y. and Chicago. 


ae Northfield, Record of Christian Work, 
0. $1. Aver. for year end’g Dec. 31, 1903, 20. rod 
D: 1€. 34, 1904, 20.660. Orer 90 per ‘cen: id 
scriptions. Puge rate, $ $22.40 fat, “——_ 
Gloucester, Cape Al Ann News, Actual daily 


average year ending February 1 4,804, 
aver Jjirst six mos. 1904, 6. 2413) aly ‘ee, 6,525. 








North Adama, Transerivt, even. Daily a 
printed 1904, 5,895. Last 3 mos., 1904, 6,166. 
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Spetarnen.. Good Housekeeping, mo. Aver- 
age 14,171,017. No issue in 1905 less than 
200,000 copies, All advertisements guaranteed. 


W oreester. Evening Post, oe. Worcester 
Post Co. Average for 1908, 1i, 71 


Wo — L’Opinion Sra daily (OO). 


Average Jan., 5,180. Only French paper in 
United States on Roll of Honor. 
MICHIGAN. 


Adrian. Telegram, dy. D. W.Grandon. Av. for 
1903,8,912. Aver, ist. 4 mos. of 1904, 4,100. 


Flint, Michigan Daily Journal. Aver. year end- 
Dec. 3/, 04, 6,512 (sk). Av. J Av. for Dec 7,282 (%). 


Grand Rapids, Evening | Press, dy. Average 
1904, 44,807. 


Jackson, Press and Patriot. Actual daily 
average for 1904,6,605. Av. Dec., 1904, 6,97 z. 


Kalamazoo, Gazette, daily, 1904, 10,811 
Dec.11,087. Largest circulation by 4,500. 


Kalamazoo, Evening Telegraph. Lust six 
mos. 1904, dy. 9,812, Dec. 10,086, 8.-w. 9,894, 


Saginaw. Courier-Herald, daily, Sunday. 
average 1903, 8,288; November, 1904, 11,508. 


Saginaw. Evening News, daily. Average for 
9904, eal 16. Dec., 1904,daily 14,778. 


MINNESOTA. 


pjnsncapelia, Farmers’ Tribune, twice a-week. 
Murphy, pub. Aver. for 1903, 68,686. 


mtn Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. Actual average 193, 78,854. First six 
months 1904, 79,506 


Minneapolis. Ry daily. Journal Print- 
ing Co. Aver. for 1903, 57,0893; 194, 64,888 ; 
December, 1904, 66.452 

The absolute accuracy of the 
Journal’s circulation ratings is 
guaranteed by the American News- 
GUA per Directory. It reaches a 

AN greater number af the purchasing 
aa) classes and goes into more homes 

than any oper in its jield. It 
brings results. 


Minneapolia, Svenska Amerikanska Posten. 
Swan J. Turnblad, pub. 1903,49,057. 


Sinsengets Tribune. W. J. Murpby, pub. 
Est. 1867. Oldest Minneapolis daily. 1904, 
datly arenes. 293; last quarter of 
1904 was 92,222: * Sunday 71,221. Daily 
average for December, 92,510 

Only Minneapolis daily rere 
in Rowell’s Americau_ Newspu: 
Directory that_ regularily ae: 
lishes its circulation over a con- 
siderable period down to date m 
ROLL oF Hoxok, and a detailed 
statemevt in its own columns. 
The Tribune is the reeognized 
Want Ad Medium of Minneapolis. 


&t. Ay Dispatch, d Aver. 1903, 58,044. 
Present average 57,624. 8T. PAUL'S LEAD- 
ING NEWSPAPER, Wy aver, 1903, 78,026. 


St. Paul, Globe, daily. wae hs publishers. 
Actual average for 193, 81,54 





St. Paul. News, daily. asl average for 
1904.86,204. B.D. Butler,N. Y. and Chicago. 

St. Paul. Pioneer-Press. Daily average for 
1903 84,298, Sunday 80,988. 

St. Pau}. The Farmer, s.-mo. Rate, 35c. per 


line, with discounts. Circulation for year ending 
June, 194, 81.500. Present average, 85,000. 


8t. Paul, Volkszeitung. Actual arerage 1904, 
dy. 12,685, wy. 25.687. Sonntagsblatt 28,640 


Winona, Republican and Papaie. daily. Aver- 
age year ending June, 1904, 4,126 
MISSOURI. 
02 nn! 18. 60%. BE Katz, Special Agent, N.Y. 
Re ial 
fonts 61528. “B.D: Buller, N.Y. & Chicayo. 











Springfield, Sunny South, monthly. Actual 
pores 1903, 2,888. 


t. Joseph, News and Press. Act. daily aver. 
P, 19Uhy 82,057. Smith & Thompson, Eust. Rep, 


t. Louis, Medical Brief,mo. J. J. Lawrence, 
A.M.,M.D.,ed.and pub. Av. for 1903, $7, 950. 


St. Louis, National Droggist, mo. Henry Rk. 
Strong, Editor and Publisher. Average for 1904, 
8,080 (© ©). Kastern office, 59 Maiden Lane. 


St. Loula, Star. Actual daily average for 
1903, 64,875. 


St. Louis, National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
monthly. Average for 1902, 68,588; average for 
1903, 106,625; average for 1904, 104,750. 

St. Louis. The Woman's M ©. monthly. 
Women and home. Lewis Pub.Co. Proven aver- 
age for 1903, 1,845,511. A proven aver- 
age for t 12 months 1,61 Hecel Every se 
guaranteed to exceed 1,50 © copies—ful 
count. Largest circulation cr ae SSiheclion 
in the world, 


MONTANA. 


Butte, American Labor Union Journal. pete 
ly. Average 1903, 20,549 general circulation 


Butte, Inter-Mountain, evening. ae: aheie 
culation for 1903, 10,6 t circu- 
lation from Jan. 4 to toa 30, 14, Over 14,000. 


NEBRASKA. 


al Ler ad Daily Star. Actual average for 1904, 
” 


Lincoin, Deutsch-Amerikan Farmer, weekly. 
Average year ending June, 1904, 149,808. 

Lincoln, Freie Press, weekly. Actual average 
for year ending June, 1904, 152,088, 


Omaha, Den Danske Pioneer, Govtns F. 
Neble Pub. Co. Average for 1903, 2.08 084. 


Omaha, News, daily. Actual average on 1904, 
41,759. B.D. Butler, New York and Chicago. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Nashua, yey dy.andwy. Daily aver. 
10 m0s. ’04, 2,8 % 3 October, ’04, 8,169. 
NEW JERSEY. 


Camden, Daily Courier. Est. 1876. Net aver. 
circulation for 4 mos. end, Dec, 34, 1904, 8,687, 


Clayton, Reporter, weekly. A. F. Jenkins, 
Pub. Actual average for 1903, 2,019. 

Hoboken, Observer, daily. Actual average 
1902, 18,097 ; Sept., 1903, 22,751. 


Jersey City. Evening Journal. Gee fr 
1904,21,106. Last 3 mos. 194, 21,816 


Newark,Evening News. Evening News Pub. 

Co. Av. for 1903, daily 58,896, Sunday, 16,291, 

Newmarket, Advertisers’ Guide, mo. Stanley 
Day, publisher. Average for 1903, 5,125. 


Washington, Star, wy. Sworn av. 03, 8,759. 
Sworn aver. for year ending Sept. 4, ’04, 8,904, 


NEW YORK. 

Albany,Journal, eve! pee. Daily 
average ‘or September, 21,6 21, 

Albany, Times-Union. ever every ne Establ. 
1856. Average for first three months 1904, 29,626. 

Batavia, News, evening. Average 1903, 
6.487. Sixtmonths 1904, 6,810, 

Binghamton, Evening Herald, daily. Herald 
Co. Average for first three months 1904, 18,210, 

iuffale, Courier, morn.; Enquirer, even. W. 
J. Conners. Arer. for 1903, morning 50,882, 
evening 88,082; Sunday average 63,586, 

Buffalo, Evening News. Daily averag 1903, 
79,408. First s months 1904, 85.949. 

Catekill, Recorder, oer. Harry Hall, edi- 
tor. 1904 av., 8,686. ¢. December, 6 8,781. 

Cortland, Democrat, Fridays. Est. 1840. Aver. 
19038, 2,248. Only Dem. paper in gl 


Lyons. Republican, established 1821. 
Betts, editor and prop. Circulation 1908, xh 
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Mount BL ke Argus. Average"193, 
2, 959. ?. eiohester Or r County's leading paper. 


Newbur, News, s daily. Av. for 1908, 4,487, 
7,000 more oy all other Newb her Newb'gh paperseombined 


New ‘York ¢ City. 

American Machinist, wy., machine construc. 
(Also European edition.) ion.) Average 1904, 20,189. 
Army & Navy Journal rnai Est, 1863. Actual weekty 
aver ‘or 52 issues, 1904,9.871 (@O). W.C. 

& F. urch, Pubs. 

Baker's Review monthly. W.R. Gregory Co., 

bli Actual average for 1904, 4,900. 

” Bensiger’s magazine, family monthly. Ben- 
ziger Brothers, Average for 1904,87,025, pres- 
ent cir 1 50,000, 

Clipper, gy = ‘ ‘heatrical), Frank Gueen, 
Pub. Co., Ltd. ‘or 1903, 26,912 (© ©) (689). 


El Comercio, mo. Spanish mnent, J. Shep 
ard Clark Co. Average for 1904, 7,292. 

Electrical Review, weekiy. Electrical Review 
Pub, Co. Average for 1903, 6,885 (OO). 

Forward, oy Forward Association, Aver- 
age for 1903, 48,241. 

Four-Track glans Bheagtntiof Actual av. paid 


Sor six wonths g December, p~ ‘ 66. 
oi edition guaranteed 120,00: 








berdasher, mo., est. 1881. Actual orem ae 
an’ 7.000. Binders’ uffidarit and Post 0, 
receipts distributed monthly to advertisers. 


Hardware Dealers’ segues, monthly. 
i Pat pet issue, 17.500. 
LLETT, Pub., 253 Broadway. 


Leslie’s Weekly. Actual aver. year end. Aug, 
1904, 69,077 (2). Pres. av. over 75,000 weekly. 

Leslie’s Month fy Soe. New York. Arerage 
circulation for the past 12 mouths, 248,946. 

Present average circulation 806,168 ° 

Music Trade Review, music music trade ana art week- 
ly. Average for 1903, 5.588. 


National Provisioner. weekly. Packing houses, 
water cotton seed oil, ete. 1903 av. cir. 6,402. 


Pocket List of Railroad Officials, qly. Railr’d 
& Transp. Av. 1903, 17,992; April, 1904,19,728. 





Printers’ Ink, a journal 
for advertisers, published 
every Wednesday. Es- 
tablished 1888. Actual 
weekly average for 1903, 
11,001. Actual weekly 
average for 1904, 14,- 
918. Actual gain over 
1903, 3,917. 


The Feeste: s moms e Journal, 525.166 monthly, 
Good Literature, 452.388 monthly, average cir- 
culations for /94—all to paid-in-advance 
scribers. F. M. Lupton, Lisher. 


The Wall Street Journal. Dow. Jones & Co 
8s. Daily average 1903, 11,987. 


The World. Actual aver. for 1903, Morn., 278,- 
607, Evening, 857,102, Sunday, 888,650. 


Rochester. Case and Comment, mo. Law. Av. 
Sor 1903, 80,000 ; 4years’ average, 80.186. 


Py ye Gazette, daily. A. N. ee: |: 
+ Actual average for 
905, 1 1628, 1904, 12.574. 








Syracuse, Evenin, gow. daily. Herald Co., 
pub. Aver, 1903, daily 88,107, Sunday 88.496. 


Utica, National re Contractor, mo. 
Average for 1903, 2,74 


Utiea, Press, daily. a A. Meyer, publisher. 
Average for 1904, 14,879. 


Warsaw, Western New-Yorker. Smallest bona 
fide issue since Oct, 1, 1904, was & 00 copies. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
Elizabeth City, Tar Heel, weekly. Actont 
average 1903, 8,500. Covers ten count 


Raleigh, Biblical Recorder, weekly. At erage 
1903,8,8%2. First five months 1904, 10,166. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 
Gr aot Forks, Herald, dy. av. for April, 1904, 
5,36: Will guar. 6,000 Sor year, N. ‘Dakota’s 
BIGGEST DAILY. La Coste & Maxwell N.Y. Rep. 


Grand F orks, Normanden weekly. Av. for 
1903, 5451. Guar. 6,700 after Nov. 1, 1904, 


OHIO. 


Akron, Beacon Journal. Average 1903, 8,208. 
N. Y., 523 Temple Court. Av. Nov., 1904, 10,702. 


Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Actual 
daily average 1903, 66,445: Sunday, 60,759. 
Dec., 1904, Si, 415 daily; Sunday, 69,864. 


Manafield, Daily News. Actual average year 
ending Dec. 81, 194, 4,860 (2). 


Springfield, Press-Republic. Aver. 1903,9,288. 
April, 04, 10,155. N.Y. office, 523 Temple Court. 


Washington Court House, Fayette Co. 
Record, weekly. Actual average 1903, 1,775. 


Youngstown, Yndiontes Dy av. bo 11,009. 
LaCoste & Maxwell, N.Y., Eastern Rep: 


Zanesville. Signal, fie reaches §. EB, Ohio. 
Guarantees 5,000. Average six mos. 1904, 5,814. 


Zaneaville, ‘times-Recorder. Sworn av. Oct., 
1904. 9,571 (2%). Guaranteed double nearest com- 
petitor and to exceed combined competitors, 


OKLAHOMA. 


Guthrie, Oklahoma Farmer, weekly. Actual 
average 1903, 28,020. 
Suttete. Oklahoma State Capital, dy. and wy. 
ver. for 1903, daily 20,062, weekly 25.014. 
Year ending July 1, 03, dy. 19,868; wy. 28,119. 


Oklahoma City. The Oklahoman. /904aver., 
8,104; Dec.,’04,9,401. E. Katz, Agent, N.Y. 


OREGON. 


Portland. Evening Telegram, dy. (ex. Sun. 
Average circulation during 1904, 21 Se . 


Portland. Oregon Daily Journal. Actual aver- 
age Fea 1904, 15,204, Actual average December, 
° \e 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Cheater, Times, wee 'Y. Average 1903, 8,187, 
N. Y. office. 220 B’way. R. Northrup, ' Mgr. 


Erle, rosti. weekly. Aug. Klenke, Mer. 
Average 1903, 3 2088. sa 


Erle, Times, daily. Aver. Aver. for 1904, 14,257. 
Dec., 1304, 14,984. Ee, E., Katz, Sp. Ag., N. 


Fozzicbere. Telegraph. D Dy. sworn av. Dec.’04, 
26. Largest ciren. in Harrisburg guar’t’d. 


Philadelphia, Farin Journal, movthly. Wil- 
mer Atkinson Company, ublishers. Average 
Sor 1904, 593,880. Printers’ Ink awarded the 

seventh ’ sugar Bowl to Farin Journal with this 
inscription : 
* 4warded June 2: 2 
* Printers’ lik nari rs, pat 
# “* Schoolmaster’ in the a of 
Advertising, to the Farm 
# * Journal ‘titer acanvassing 
of merits extending over a 
“period of half a year, that Tr, among all 
those published in the United & states, has been 

“pronounced the one that best serves its purpose 

‘as au educator and counselor for the agricuitu 

“ral population, and as an effective and economi- 

“cal medium i fara ae ceate with them 

“ through its advertising columns. 
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Philadelphia, American Medicine. 
for 1902, 19.52%. Av. March 1903, 16,827. 


Philadelphia, German Daily Gazette. Aver- 


circulation Jirst six mos. 1904, daly 48,942, Sun. 
day 87,268. Sworn stateme: statement. Cir. books open. 


The Philadelphia 
BULLETIN’S 
Circulation. 


The following figures show the actual daily 
average circulation of THE BULLETIN during the 
twelve months of 1904: 


Av. 





GAA 
te No 


. 159,377 copies. 
186,890 copies. 
183,837 copies. 
. 182,679 copies. 
179,543 copies. 








- 185,319 copies. 

181,543 copies. 

183,404 copies. 

September . - 185,017 copies. 
October .. .. 187,539 copies. 
November. . . 191,168 copies. 
December . 190,825 copies. 





The BULLETIN’ circulation figures are net; all 
damaged, unsold, free and returned copies have 


been omitte 1. . 
Wu. L. McLzEan, Publisher. 


In Philadelphia nearly everybody reads THE 
BULLETIN. 

Philadelphia, Press. Daily average perent 
ing Dec. 31, 1904, 118,242 net copies sol 


Philadelphia. ay School Times, weekly. 
Average for 1903, 102.961. Send for rates to 
The Religious Fetes Association, Philadeipnia. 


Philadelphia, The Grocery World. Actual 
average year ending August, 1904, 11,741. 


The Evening 
Telegraph 


READ EVERYWHERE IN 
PHILADELPHIA, 


December Circulation 


The following statement shows the actual cir- 
culation of THE EVENING TELEGRAPH for each 
_ in the month of December, 1 

Swe - -145,781 17 














Total eR, sin casevcasssecicabeccoed 3,744,095 
NET AVERAGE FOR DECEMBER 


144,003 copies per day 


BARCLAY H. WARBURTON, President. 
Philadelphia, Jan. 6, 1904. 
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Pe a Labor World, wy. Av. 190. Pe 
Roackes best fatdelaned workmen inU.8. 

pros ille, Evening Chronicle. Official county 
organ. Daily average 1903, 6,648, 

Weat Chester. Local News. a: 
Hodgson. Average for 1903 15,16 
Sis Greatest 
Smith 


Ww. d. 


Williamsport. Grit. 
wuts. Net paid average 1904, 198,758. 

& Thompson, keps. New York zones and Chicago. 

York, Dispatch, “daily. Sor 1904, 
8,974. Enters two-thirds oft x Pos bowiee./ | 4 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Pawtueket, Evening Times, Average daily 
for 1904, 16,850 sworn. 


Providence, Daily Journal, 16,485 (@O). 
Sunday, 19,892 \OO). Evening: Bulletin 86,586 
sveraye 1903. Providence Journal Co., pubs 


Weaterly, Sun. Geo. H. Utter, pub. Average 
1904, 4,480. Ouly daily in So. Rhode Island. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Oharleston, Evening Post. Actual dy. aver. 
for third 3 months 1904, 8,974. 

Columbia, State, Actual average for 1904, 
taily 8, —s copies, per issue; semi-weekly 2.251, 
Sunday 9 41%. Actual average for last six 
months of 7904, daily 8,626 : Sunday 9,912. 


TENNESSEE. 


Chattanooga, Crabtree’s Weekly Press. Aver- 
age November and December, 47,044 (:). 


Memphis, Commercial Appeal, daily, Sunday, 
weekly. Average 1903, daily 28,989, Sunday 
88.080, weekly 77,821 (964). 1st 6 months, 1904, 
daily 88,447, Sunday 45898, weekly 88,109. 


he ashville., Banner, daily. Aver. for year 7 ed 
8.772. Six months 1904, 20.851. Only N 
ville daily eligible to Roll of Honor. 


TEXAS. 


Denton. Denton Co. Record and Chronicle 
w’y. W.C. Edwards. Average for 1903, 2,689. 


El Paso, Herald. Dy. av. 1903, 8,265; More, 
1904, 4,284. he canvass showed Herald 
in 80 per cent of Paso homes. Only El Paso 

daily paper eligible to Roll of Honor. 


Paris, Advocate, dy. W.N. Furey, pub. Act- 
ual average, 1903, 1,827; 71904, 1,881. 


VERMONT. 


+ Times, daily. F. E. Langley. Aver. 1904, 


Burlington, Free Press. Daily av. 03, 5.5666. 
$ 1-2 mos. to Sept. 15, 6.854. At present 6,900. Ex- 
amined by Association of American ‘artne. "8, 


Burlington, News. Jos. Auld. Actual daily 
average 1903, 5,046, sworn av. Aug.. 1904,6,161. 


VIRGINIA. 


Norfolk, Dispatch, 4 Sworn average for 
1902, 5,098; for 1903, 7,48 8, T4823 for 1904, 9,400, 


Richmond, News Leader, Leader, every evening ex- 
eae. Daily average February 1, 1903, to 
ary 17,1904, 27,414. The largest circula- 

len between W ‘ashington and Atlanta. 


Richmond, a morni Actual 
ry A average six months vadian Dans, — 

18. High price circulation with no waste 
or duplication. In ninety per cent of Richmond 
homes. The State paper. 


WASHINGTON. 
Seattle, Times. Actual aver. circulation fst 


6 months 1904, daily $6,848. Sunday 48,679. 
By far largest daily and Sunday in State. 


A re Letes oy, &. ar, 1903, Lomigh 24 Fs By. 
o 3 Ww * 
14. 4 He oooh, s 8. aAG Beck. 


with a. 4 widune Bitig. W Fe 
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WEST VIRGINIA. 


 Nagip orm . Sentinel, daily. R.E. Hornor, 
ub. verage for 1903, 2,801 ( 054). 


Wheeling, News. Dail ot cirewn 9,707. 
Sunda ay paid circw’n 10,8 res For 42 months up 
to Ap 1904. Guarantees a paid circulation 
equal to any other two Wheeling papers combined, 


WISCONSIN. 


La osse, Chronicle. Daily average 1904, 
oio% Ge. Average Dec. 19 1904, 6,685 (36). 


La Crosse, Leader-Press evening. Actual 
average 1904,6,879. Average Dec., 194, 6,583. 


Milwaukee, Evening Wisconsin, d’y. I'vg.Wis- 
consin Co. Average for 1903,21,9%1; December 
1903, 25,090; Nov 1, 190k, ZT, Y9T (OO). 


Milwaukee, Germania-Abendpost. dy. Av. for 
year end’g Feb.,’04, 28,876; av. Feb.,’04, 24,808, 


Milwaukee, Journal, daily. Journal Co., pub. 
Av. end, Nov., 1904, 86, 688. Nov., 1904, 86, 984, 


Oshkosh, Northwestern. daiiy. 
1904, 7,281. December, 1904, 27,42 


Raeine, Journal, éaiiy. Journal Printing Co, 
Average for 1903, 8, 702 


Racine, Wisconsin Agriculturist, weekly. Es- 
tablished 187/. Aver. for 1903, 88,181, First 10 
months 1904, 86,754. Advertising, 2.80 per inch. 


WYOMING. 
Cheyenne, Tribune. Actual daily average for 
193, 2,709. 


Rock Springs, Independent. Weekly average 
Sor 1903, 1,055. First eight months 1904. 1,582. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
Vancouver, Province, daily. W.C. Nichol, 
ublisher. Average for 1903, 5,888; 
cember’, 1904, 8,157. AV 


Average for 
6. 
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Victoria, Colonist, daily. Colonist P. & P. Co. 
Average for 1963, 8,695; June, 1904, 4,808. 


MANITOBA, CAN. 


Winnipeg, Der Nordwesten, Western Canada’s 

an newspaper, covers the entire German 

speaking popultion—its exclusive field. Aver- 
age for 12 months ending June 30, 1904, 10,798. 


Winnipeg, Free Press, daily and weekly. Av. 
erage for 1903, daily, 18,824; weekly, 18,903. 
Daily, November, 1904, 28,267. 


NEW BRUNSWICK, CAN. 
St. John. Star. Actual daily average for 
September, 1904, 6,806. 
NOVA SCOTIA, CAN. 
Nalifax, Herald (© @) and Evening Mail. 
Sworu circulation exceeds 16,000, Flat rate. 


ONTARIO, CAN. 


Toronto, Evening Tele ayHres Actual dy.aver. 
Sor 1904, 81,384. Try Perry Lukens, Jr., N.Y. Repr. 

Toronto. Canadian Impik Implement and Venicte 
Trade, monthly). Average for 1903, 5,875 





Toronto. Star, daily. eo Be do4. ending 
December 31, $1,228; for Dec., 88,% 


Toronto, The News. largest circulation of 
any afternoon paper a in Ontario. Aver. 
ist nine mos. ’04,82,187%, Av. forDec., 87,423. 


QUEBEC, CAN. 


Montreal, Herald, daily. Est. . 
aver. daily 1904, 28,350 ; weekly, 18,8: 


Montreal. La Presse. Treffle <n el 
| lishe er. Actual average 1903, daily 72, 
| Average April, 1904, 80.116. 
| _ Montreal, Star,dy.& wy. Graham&Co, Av. 
Soro, dy. 55.127, wy. 122,269 (1145). Six mos. 
\ end. May, 08, dy. av. 55,147, wy. 122,157. 





, Actual 


ub- 
94, 





((©©) corp MARK PAPERS@O) 








(©O) Advertisers value these one ae 
the mere number of copies print 
the sign ©.— Webster’s Dictionary. 


pers more for the class and quality of their circulation than for 
Among the old chemists go. 


d was symbolically represented by, 


Out of a grand total of 23,265 publications listed in the 1904 issue of Rowell’s American Newspa- 


per Directory, one hundred and nine are distin, 
marks (© ©), the meaning of which is explain 


— from all the others by the so-called gold 


a 


Announcements under this eee ge from publications having the gold marks in the 


Directory, cost 20 cents per line k, two 


$20.80 for a full year, 10 per cent 


lines (the smallest advertisement accepted) cost 


r wee! 
disc iscount, or $18.72 per year spot cash, if paid wholly in advance. 





WASHINGTON, D.C. 


THE EVENING STAR (OO), Voskington, D.C. 
Reaches 90% of the Wushington homes. 





GEORGIA, 
A" MORNING NEWS (©60), Savannah, Ga. 
A good news rin every sense; with a we! ‘1- to- 
do clientele, with many wants and ample means, 
Only morning daily within one hundred miles. 





ILLINOIS. 


ca ay in Chicago re- 
use 


TRIBUNE (© o. 
RIBUNE ads bring 


ceiving this mark, 
satisfactory ——_= 

BAKERS’ HELPER, (@ ©) ©). Chicago, only “Gold 
Mark” baking journa Oldest, largest, best 
known. Subscribers in every State: and Territory, 


KENTUORY. 

THE COURIER-JOURNAL (© ©), Louisville, 
daily, Sunday and weekly. Not only has 
classand quality of circulation, but also quantity. 
While an old and conservative’ newspaper it has 

never lacked progressiveness. It was the first 

per outside of New York city to introduce the 
Wreryenthaler ee machine. It is carried 
every day of week on a special train of its 
own to the pe of the wealthy “ Bluegrass 

region,” and has alarger circulation in that 
territory than any other daily. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
BOSTON EVENING TRANSCRIPT (@O), estab- 
lished 1830. The only gold | mark daily in Boston. 


BOSTON PILOT (O60), every yd Roman 








Catholic. Jas. Jeffrey Roche, edit« 
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MICHIGAN. 
Grand Rapids, Ay ie Record (Q©). Only 
national paper in its field 





MINNESOTA, 


T*"NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


4 a lis, r year. Covers 
our 3 rt over Pas world. The 
a 7" oid Mark” milling journal (OO). 


NEW YORK. 
THE POST EXPRESS (O©). Rochester, N.Y. 
Best advertising medium in this section. 


ENGINEERING NEWS (@©).—The highest tech- 


nical authority in journalism.—Brooklyn Eagle. 

HARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE, 

Hy Lg average issue, ae 500 (O®). 

. MALLETT, Pub.. 253 Broadway, N. Y. 

mt . NEW YORK TIMES (© ©), Times Squa: 
“Allthe news that’s fit to print.” Netcircu ation 
. n ‘aes district exceeding 100,000 copies 

aily 


ELECTRICAL WORLD AND ENGINEER (© ©), 
established 1874; covers foreign and domestic 
electrical purchasers; largest weekly circulation. 


BUFFALO COMMERCIAL (@©). Desirable 
because it always produces satisfactory results, 


CENTURY MAGAZINE (© ©). There area few 
people in every community who know more 
than all the others. ‘These people read the 
CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


NEW YORK ipa (© ©). daily and Sun- 
day. Established 184 A conservative, clean 
and up-to-date new ~- A whose readers — 
sent intellect and purchasing power toa high- 
grade advertiser. 








OHLO. 

CINCINNATI ee tg me © Great—influ- 
ential—of world-wide fame * advertising 
medium in ecttielacedt Middie West. Rates ana 
information supplied by Beckwith, N.Y.-Chicago. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 
THE PUBLIC LEDGER (©©), the ONLY news. 

admitted into thousands of Philadelphia 
— “Philad wage jandmarks: Independ- 
ence Hall and Public Ledger.” Circulation grow- 
ing faster than for 50 years; leader in Financial, 
Educational, Book, Real Estate, al and all 
other classified advertising that counts. 


THE PITTSBURG DISPATCH (QO), Pittsburg, 
Pa. Delivered in more homes in Pittsburg than 
any other two Pittsburg newspapers. 





SOUTH CAROLINA. 


THE STATE (00). Galette, S. C., reaches 
every part of South Caroli 


VIRGINIA. 

NORFOLK LANDMARK (© ©)the recognized 
medium in its territory for investors. Holds 
certificate from the Association of American Ad- 
vertisers bo bona fide circulation. If you are in- 
terest to see voluntary letters from ad- 
vertisers who have gotten splendid results from 
LANDMARK. 


WISCONSIN. 


THE MILWAUKEK EVENING WISCONSIN 
(©©), one of the Golden Dozen Newspapers. 


N@VA SCOTIA, CAN. 


THE HALIFAX HERALD (© ©) and the EVEN- 
ING MAIL. Circulation exceeds 16,000, fiat rate. 


THE TORONTO GLOBE (ce) 


Canada’s National N nited States 
——— BRIGHT & ERREE, New York 
id Chicago. Sworn circulation exceeds 50,000. 











oo. oe 
A sRIsK circular letter and folder 
from the Crowell Publishing Co., 


Springfield, Ohio, outlines a oo for 
increasing subscriptions to weekly news- 
papers in connection with Farm and 
Fireside, which is used as a premium, 
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FLAWS IN THE FOLLOW-UP. 

When form letters are not as dry and 
prosy as a stock inventory, they show 
several very pronounced tendencies. 
Many lean toward a vulgar familiarit: 
of tone; they | are interlarded with suc 
phrases as, ‘‘Now, Mr. Jones,” and 
“Now, Mr. Smith,”—an epistolary way 
of slapping a man on the back—and 
they throw such palpable baits to his 
vanity as, “You, as a man of intelli- 
gence,” etc. If this kind of a letter 
pulls the wool over one man’s eyes, it 
repulses and offends a score of others. 
Another favorite and almost universal 
characteristic of these letters is that of 
haranguing a man for not answering 
the letters sent to him and hitting him 
in the face with such expressions as: 
“Surely you are interested in our goods 
or you would not have answered our 
advertisement.” 

It is more important to say the right 
thing in a letter than in a display ad- 
vertisement, because the latter is gen- 
eral while the former is personal. If 
a wrong note is struck in a display ad- 
vertisement it may fail to attract but 
it is not liable to offend, because no 
man will take it to himself; but the case 
is reversed when you send a letter. If 
you then say the wrong thing it be- 
comes a personal affront and you not 
only lose the order but often the good 


will of the  individual.—Franklyn 
Hobbs, Chicago, 
++ 


TWO KINDS OF NEWSPAPERS IN 
ENGLAND, SAME AS HERE. 

The newspapers in England may be 
divided into two classes. One class re- 
sembles the public houses in poor neigh- 
borhoods at which adulterated drink is 
sold cheap to meet the requirements of 
those who wish to get excited quickly 
and at a moderate cost. Those estab- 
lishments are the cause of much mis- 
chief, but of late years many of the 
proprietors have prospered so greatly 
that they have transformed their modest 
inns into gin palaces—handsome build- 
ings, brilliantly lit, so as to attract cus- 
tomers from ior and near, and well ad- 
vertised. The names even of many of 
the landlords have become known to a 
large number of people, and these pro- 
prietors have some power. 

The other class resembles the old- 
fashioned wine merchants who sell sound 
wines and spirits to customers who 
drink intelligently. Unfortunately, sev- 
eral circumstances have in recent years 
diminished the number of these cus- 
tomers, ad therefore some of the mer- 
chants’ are taking to sell less sound 
wines at a cheaper cost to attract buyers 
who are not so fastidious and are less 
rich.— London Truth. 

—~+—__—_ 


A BOOKLET labeled “For those who 
think,” from Harold W. Phillips, Day- 
ton, Ohio, also bears on its cover the 


legend ‘ ‘for private distribution.” The 
connection isn’t quite clear, but prob- 
ably every man who receives a copy 


will be flattered. Mr. Phillips is an ex- 
pert in stimulating newspaper revenue 
through increasing advertising, circula- 
tion, etc., and his booklet is filled with 
pretty plain talk, 
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THE WANT-AD MEDIUMS 


A Large Volume of Want Business is a Popular Vote for the 
Newspaper in Which It Appears. 








Advertisements under this heading, from papers of the requisite grade and class, cost twenty 


cents per line per week. 


Under a YEARLY contract, two lines (the smailest advertisement accept- 


ed) cost $20.80 for a full year, ten per cent discount, or $18.72 spot cash, if paid wholly in advance 





very 
dvertiser 


pn scape anu rym 
in every issue of Parvrens’ Jun 
_ the three distiietive headings: 


(A Roll of Honor ) 








DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
‘(HE Washington, D.C., EVENING STaR ( ) 
T carries DOUBLE the number of WANT 82 
any other paper in Washington and more than 
an of the other papers combined. 

MAKE COMPARISON ANY DAY. 


@ GIA. 
‘HE Atlanta JOURNAL carries three times as 
many Wants as its chief competitor. 


ILLINOIS, 


EORIA (Ill.) JOURNAL reaches over 13,000 of 
the prosperous people of Central Illinois. 
Rate, one cent per word each issue, 


‘|. HE Chicago pene stebide is the city’s ‘Want 
ad” directory. published during the year 

1903 10,781 columns oe “classified” advertising, 
consisting. 0 of 634,626 individual advertisements. 
of 556 were transmitted to the DAILY 
NEWS office by telephone. No free Want ads are 
The DatLy News rigidly excludes all 





& Large Volume of Want Business is a Popular Vote for the 
jewepaper in Which it Appears. 


THE WANT-AD sal 








((©o) cou MARK PAPERs@@)} 


objectionable advertisements. ‘Nearly every- 
body who reads the English language in, around 
or about Chicago reads th the DAILY News,” says 
the Post Office Review. 


INDIANA. 
Ta paitenonsie News during the year 1904 


26,207 more classified advertise- 
ments than ail as dailies of Indianapolis 





Examination reveals the fact that every paper 
announced under either of the above captions is 
one of peculiar value: that to gain admission in 
the Roll of Honor or the Gold Mark List it is 
necessary that the paper shall be possessed of a 
specified distinction that costs nothing but that 
money cannot buy. 

In some instances a paper may be entitled to a 
Position in two of the lists. Such a paper must, of 
necessity, be of peculiar value, What, then, shall 
be said of a paper that is entitled té mention ander 
all of the three headings? 


CALIFORNIA, 
HE Tres prints more “Want” and otherclas- 
sified advertisements than the other five 
newspapers in I.os Angeles combined. It 1s the 
medium for the exchange of commercial! intelli- 
gence throughout the whole Southwest 
Rate—ONE CENT A WORD FOR EACH INSERTION ; 
minimum charge 25 cents. Sworn daily average 
for year 1903, 36.656 copies. anoer circulation 
regularly exceeds 51,000 copies. 


COLORADO. 
HK Denver Post. Sunday edition, Jan. 22, 1905. 
contained 3,742 classified ads, a total of 79 215 
columns. The Post is the big Want medium of 
the Rocky Mountain region. The rate for Want 
advertising in the Vost is five cents per line 
each insertion, seven words to the line. 


CONNECTICUT. 
ERIDEN, Conn.. RECORD covers field of 50,000 
ulation; working people are skilled 
mechanics. Classified a cent . woes a day, 
five cents a word a week Wanted,” 
etc., half cent a word a day. 





b poser aioe 
ieee N people use the EVENING JouR- 
AL for “Want ads.” Foreign advertisers 
cap onbely’ follow the home example. . 

N Delaware the x, daily paper that or. 
ru ntees circulation " “Every Evening. 
cagries more classified advertising than all the 
other Wilmington mbined. 


aed a total of 273,730 separate 
paid Want ade a ng that time. 


THE Muncie StaR is the recognized Want ad 

medium of Muncie. It prints four times as 
much classified advertising daily as all other 
Muncie dailies combined. 


she a Indianapolis 81 STAR is the Want ad medium 
Indianapolis. It printed during the 
year of 1904 591,313 lines of Wantads. During 
the month of December the STAR printed 17.335 
lines of classified financial advertising. This is 
4.275 lines more than published by any other Ls 
dianapolis newspaper for a ae period. 
News in December, 1904, p: 13,060 lines; the 
Sentinel 4,516 lines, and 5 ay Bun 2.630 lines. ‘The 
Indianapolis STAR accepts no classified er 
ing free. The rate is one cent per wor 


HE Marton LEADER is recognized as the best 
result getter for want ads. 


HE Terre Haute STAR carries more Want ads 
than any other Terre Haute paper. Rate, 
one cent per wo! 


HE Star Teague, composed of Indianapolis 
STAR, Muncie STAR and Terre Haute STAR; 
general offices, Indianapolis. in each, one 
pl al word; combined rate, two cents per 
wor 





IOWA. 
HE Des Moines Capita. guarantees the larg 
est circulation in the city of Des Moines of 
iil daily Seley It is the want ad medium 
Rate, o e cent a word. By the month, 
r iine. It 's published six evenings a week. 
urday the big day. 





KENTUCKY. 
fl Ma Owensboro J|)AILY INQUIRER carries more 
Want ads every week than any other Owens- 
boro newspaper carries in any month. Fighteen 
words one week, 25c. 





MAINE. 


HE EVENING Express carries more Want ads 
than all other Po:tiand dailies combined. 


MARYLAND. 
'—(\HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
ized Want Ad medium of timore.# 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 
25 & CENTS for 30 words, 5 days. DAILy ENTER- 
PRISE, Brockton, Mass., carries solid page 
Want ads. Circulation exceeds 10 ,000. 


é Vige= BosTON EVENING TRANSCRIPT is the t 

resort — for New Englanders. hey 
expect to find all good places listed in its adver- 
tising columns, 


‘J\HE Boston TRAVELER publishes more Want 

advertising than any other exclusively even- 
ing paper in its field,and every advertisement 
is paid for at the established rates. 


PS ageaeel Sere daily and Sunday, in 1904, 

carried 141,353 more “Want” ads than an, 
other Boston paper. It printed a total of 417, 
classified advertisements, and every one of them 
was paid for at the regular card rate, and there 
were no trades, deals or discounts. 


MICHIGAN. 
AGINAW CovuriER-HERALD (daily), only Sun- 
brat tee result getter; circulation in ex- 
cess of 11,000; ic. word; 4c. su juent. 


MINNESOTA, 
hee Minneapolis JouRNAL carried over fifty-six 
r cent more Want ads during 1904 than 
any ther Minneay —— daily. No free Wants and 
no +. te ants. Circulation 1993, 57,039; 
a) 
r ee St. Pavt DISPATCH is the we yt “Want” 
o ium _ ey - , rea ve ~ hea 
upon by everybo city an rritory; 
more paid circulation than the other = Paul 
dailies combined; brings replies at smalles' 
Circulation 190353, 044; now 57,624. 


jes MINNEAPOLIS TRIBUNE is the recognized 
Want ad medium of Minneapolis and has 
been for many years. It is the oldest Minne- 
— daily and has over 92,000 subscribers, 
which is 25,000 each day over and above any 
other Minneapolis _.. Its evening edition 
alone has a la nM 1 
many epee ist than any other evening pa’ 
It of Want advortise- 
ments every week 4 full price (average of two 
pages a day), no free ads; price covers both 
morning and evening issues. No other Min- 
eee daily eye anywhere near the num- 
ber of paid Wanted advertisements or the 
amount in volume. 


MISSOURI. 
HE Joplin GLope carries more Want ads 
than ali other papers in Southwest Missouri 
combined, because it gives results. One centa 
word. Minimum, lic. 


MRE Kansas City JOURNAL (every morning 

includin —— one of the recognized 
Want ad mediums of the United States; 21 to 35 
columns paid Wants Sunday; 7 to 10 columns 
daily. Rate, 5 centsa nonpariel line. 














NEBRASKA, 
f hig L'ncoln DaILy Stak, the best ‘Want Ad” 
meijium at Nebraska’s capital, Guaranteed 
circulation exceeds 16,000 daily. Rates, 1 cent 
r word. Sunday Want ads receive extra in- 
sertion in Saturday afternoon edition if copy is 
received in time. DaILv StTaR. Lincoln, Neb. 


NEW JERSEY. 
| hee wry DAILY JoURNAL covers population 
Largest circulation. Brings re- 
gaits.” " Want” medium. Cent a word. 


NEW YORK. 
oy SE Powe Brrase is the best afternoon Want 
ad iD . 





LBANY EVENING JOURNAL, Eastern N. Y.’s 
best paper for Wants and classified ads. 


AILY ARGUS, Mount Vernon, N.Y. Great 
est Want ad in W County. 


N Binghamton the LeADER carries pegert 
ronage; hence pays best. BECKWITH, } Y. 


B° FFALO NEWS with over 87,000 circulation, 
is the only Want Medium in Buffalo ana the 
stron; Want Medium in the State, outside of 

New York City. 


HE Trwes-Unton, of Amen. New York. Bet- 
ter medium for wants and other classi am | 

matter — any other paper =. Alban: fy 
greater t ther 


tees a circulation 
y papers in that city. 








RINTERS’ INK, published weekly. The rec- 
ognized and leading W Wantad medium for 
want ad mediums, mail onder articles, aavertis- 
ing. novelties, printing typewritten circulars, 
ber stamps, ~ evices, adwriting, half- 
tone making, ractically anything which 
interests and fF. to advertisers and busi- 
ness men, Classified advertisements, 20 cents 
a line per issue flat ; six words toa line, Sample 
copies, ten cents. 


OHIO. 
| he Zanesville the TrmES-RECORDER prints twice 
as many Want ads as any other paper. 


HE Zanesville SIGNAL reaches 64 townsin 8. E. 
Ohio, also 68 rural routes; c. a word net. 


OUNGSTOWN VinpicaTorR—Leading “Want” 
medium. ic. per word. word. Largest circulation 


Ts MANSFIELD NEWS News publishes daily more 
Want ads than any other 20,000 population 
“i, 20 words or less 3 consecutive times 
or less, one cent per each additional word. 


OKLAHOMA. 
if yess OKLAHOMAN. Okla. City, 9,401. Publishes 
more Wants than any four Okla.competitors, 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


HE Chester, Pa., TIMES carries from two to 
five times more classified ads than any 
other paper. 


ILKES-BARRE (Pa.) Times. Circulation over 
11,000 daily, Classified rate, 5 cents a line. 


VERMONT. 
4 bee Burlington Daity News is the popular 
paper and the Want medium of the city. 
Reaches twice as many ple as any other and 
carries more Want aas. Absolutely necessary to 
any advertiser in Burlington territory. 


VIRGINIA. 

J hee News LEADER, re ublished every ge 

except Sunday, Richmond, Va argest 
circulation by long odds (27,414 aver. 1 a. and 
the recognized want advertisement medium in 
Virginia. Classified advts., one cent a word per 
insertion, = in advance; no advertisement 
counted as less than 25 words; no display. 


WISCONSIN. 
N° paper of its class carries as many Want 
ads as the EVENING TELEGRAM, of Superior, 
Wisconsin. 


N eg ms GAZETTE, « daily and _ weekly, 
e reaches 6,500 subscribers in the million dol- 
lar Wisconsin tobacco belt, the richest section 
of the Northwest. Rates; Want Ads—daily, 3 
lines 3 times, Si weekly, ‘be. line. Big results 
from little talk 


HE MILWAUKEE SENTINEL not only leads its 


ried by the five Milwaukee evening and morning 
papers combined. 

Daily, 7c. per line; Sunday, 10c. per line; lower 
on contracts. SENTINEL COMPANY, Milwaukee, 
8. 


CANADA. 
[HE Halifax HERALD (QO) and the Ma1t—Nova 
Scotia’s recognized Want ad mediums. 


A pomssm, Montreal. Largest daily circula- 
tion in Cansda without exception. ( 
85,500, AK, 105,000.) Carries more want 
than any French newspaper i in the world. 


MPHE DAILY TELEGRAPH, St. John, N. B., is the 
want ad medium of the maritime provinces 
Largest fy and 4 up-to-date paper of 

a. Wan is one cent a word, 
pe charge 25 cents. 
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Ne Toronto Dait¥ STAR is necessary to 
advertiser who wants to cover the Tor onto 
field. Carries more general advertising than 
any other Toronto pa paper. ao daily average 
circulation, December, ’04, 35,294. 


HE Montreal DAILY STAR carries more Want 
advertisements than ail other Montreal 
dailies combinea. The Family HERALD AND 
WEEKLY STAR carries more W ant advertisements 
than any other weekly paper in Canada. 


PARTICULAR feature of the Toronto EvEN- 
ING TELEGRAM’S Classified advertisements 
is that they are all true to their headings; there 
are no 2, _ improper or doubtful advertise- 
ments ances This gives the ah ng a perfect 
confidence in them, and next to the | 
lation is perhaps the greatest reason why they 
bring such splendid r resulis to the advertisers. 


Th Winnipeg Frez PRESS carries more 
‘Want” advertisements than any other 
daily paper in Canada and more advertisements 
of this nature than are contained in all the other 
os papers published in the Canadian North- 
bined. Moreover, the FREE PRESS car- 





larger volume of general advertising 
hy any other daily paper in the Dominion. 





BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
[TS Victoria CoLoNIsT covers the entire prov 
ince of British Colne. (branch office ir 
Vancouver). More “WANT” ads appear in the 
Sunday CoLonisT than in any other paper west 
of Winnipeg. One cent a word each issue. Sam- 
ple copies free. 


— <»-_. 
A DREAM. 


THE FOLLOWING ORIGINAL RHYME WAS 
READ BY MR. JNO. S. MORRIN, PRESI- 
DENT OF WM. H. LEE & COMPANY, ST. 
LOUIS, AND THE MORRIN POWERS MER- 
CANTILE COMPANY OF KANSAS CITY IN 
RESPONSE TO A TOAST: “ADVERTISING 
AS I SEE IT,” AT THE ANNUAL DINNER 
OF THE ST. LOUIS ADVERTISING MEN’S 
LEAGUE AT THE WASHINGTON HOTEL, 
ST. LOUIS, DECEMBER 29, 1904. 


There’s a charm about a fellow who can 
spin a spicy tale, 

Who can waft you from the present 
when your drooping spirits fail, 

Who can drive away your troubles when 
you feel a bit depressed, 

By his breezy conversation and his not 
too proper jest. 

I was slightly out of humor from my 
business cares last night, 

For a man is bound to worry when his 
net receipts are light, 

So I nme assented to a late request 
to d 

With yok advertising fellow who was bent 

opening wine, 

He regaled me with a dinner that fairly 
warmed my hea 

And prepared with all he finish of the 
culinary art. 

We had lobster, roasts and salads, and 
champagne that’s served to kings. 

Ah! the havoc to my stomach by those 
non-digestive things. 

But my spirits rallied quickly with his 
tales and jests and wine, 

Which he interspersed at random with 
the price per agate line. 

He talked a bit on pica and the value 
of display, 

And he had me keyed for business— 
the return to be next day, 

With the best of dinners ended, 

my welcome bed, 
To ~_ of three-sheet posters and to 
t my aching head. 

Alack! Tt seemed I’d hardly reached my 
pillow from the feast, 

When I felt. myself arising like a cake 
of Fleischmann’s yeast, 


I sought 


On upward, ever rising, through a sky 
serene and fair, 

And I saw I was ascending what was 
once the Golden Stair; 

But the Golden Stair no longer, for the 
Advertising Craft 

Put Charon next to Otis and an eleva- 
tor shaft, 

And a doubt that long assailed me was 
shattered in a trice, 

Whether advertising agents had a pass 
to Paradise, 

For it needed but a moment at the 
famous ‘‘Pearly Door” 

To show that advertisers had forsooth 
been there before, 

A wondrous flaming picture that my 
eyes could not deceive 

Said ‘“‘Mennen’s Talcum Powder” was 
the choice of ‘Mrs. Eve,” 

And one in kindly mention of “Mrs. 
Lot”—her fault— 

Gave her saline composition as the well- 
known Cerebos salt, 

That Noah had a rival I confess it 
roused my mirth, 

When I saw the Barnum poster of ‘‘The 
Greatest Show on Earth.” 

St. Peter scorned his halo as a rather 
ancient style, 

And met me, to my ponte. "neath a 
shining ‘Dunlap’ 

No more with wings or rn or in 
pure white robes arrayed— 

I saw his shoes were ‘‘Douglas’” and his 
clothes were tailor made. 

Ten thousand patent nostrums and a 
cure for every cough; 

And I saw the Twelve Apostles wore 
one Smile That Won’t Come 


Elisha sauntered down the street with 
such a head of hair, 

I knew the “Sisters Sutherland” had 
long ago been there. 

And fifty-seven pickles for celestial trade 


applied, 

While the se Times” had “Armour” 
on “boiler plate inside,” 

A frisky little puppy wagged his tail as 
to rejoice, 

And I recognized the canine that had 
heard “His Master’s Voice.” 

In a somewhat modern figure and a 
dame uncommon prim, 

I knew the Queen of Sheba and her 
escort “Sunny Jim.” 

Mrs. Pinkham was surrounded by angels 
ve or six, 

Whose heavenly disorders she had guar- 
anteed to fix, 

Prognosticate with certainty just what 
the fruit would be, 

And assist with earnest effort each ce- 
lestial family tree. 

“The Gold Dust Twins” were working 
with a vim, a rapid rate, 

On a “scaly” new arrival; ’twas “Jones; 
He Pays the Freight. Sg 

But ‘round the busy corner came a nine- 
teen-five machine, 

With Adam, Sampson, in the front and 
Daniel in between, 

Toot! Toot! thev blew. “Get off the 
street; we’re on a tear to-day. 

We've just, been tasting Joseph’ s = 
this is “The Only Way.” 

I tried to dodge, they bore me down— 
celestial kind of joke— 

When just as I was almost gone, I sud- 
denly awoke, 
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Considerable interest has been manifest of late in the publicatioi§4 knc 
Newspaper Directory accords the Guaranj¢e St 


AN AA: AA: The Shilat 
AN AN AN 
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It may be truly said that the Guarantee Star attached to a 
spicuous distinction which the Directory editor gives to a paper. T 
ment of the highest character—costing nothing, after the initial pay 


lation rating given in Arabic figures, and always free after the ir jl pay 
guarantee for a publisher’s honesty and square dealing with an aclverdser. 
Publishers who are interested in this proposition, its importance and 
the Star Galaxy, are invited to make application for the terms under Phich 
Please bear in mind that prompt attention on the part of thapublis 
Directory. I will be glad to give any further information which maype de 





New York City, 1c Spruce St. (2d Floor). 
February 1, 1905. 
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ur Galaxy. 


icatioiga known under this category. Last year’s issue of Rowell’s American 
suaraipge Star to the following eight publications : 


The‘piladelphia Bulletin The Pittsburg Post 

The‘denver Post The Los Angeles Saturday Post 
The Kansas City Star The Peoria, Ill., Star 

The fhimeapai Tribune The Toronto, Ont., Mail and Empire 





- 










rectory certificates have been issued, so far, to the following four publications : 
tock and Home 

ank, N. J. Register 

The Minneapolis Journal 


The Oakland, Cal., Herald 


™, 


Led 





blication in Rowell’s American Newspaper Directory is the most con- 
r. Ti} Star constitutes for a publication possessing it, a perpetual advertise- 
paymgnt, so long as the Directory continues to be published. Year after year 
e catague part of the Directory, guaranteeing the accuracy of the latest circu- 
he ir Po payment. It stands out bold and bright as the symbol of the highest 
advertiser. 

ortande and its perpetual value, and who think they might be found eligible to 
under which admission may be secured on or before February 15, 1905. 

ublisher will greatly facilitate the progress of the 1905 revision of the 
e desired. Address all communications to 








Manager, The Printers’ Ink 
= Publishing Co., Proprietors and 
Publishers of Rowell’s 


American Newspaper Directory. 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 


THE PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, Publishers. 


wee 

t@ Issued every Wednesday. Subscription 
price. two dollars a year, one dollar for six 
months, inadvance. On receipt of five dollars 
four paid subscriptions, sent in at one time, will 
be put down for one year each and a larger num- 
ber at the same rate. Five cents acopy. Three 





rs, if wanted in lots of 500 or more, but in 





ADVERTISING RATES : 

Advertisements 2 cents a line, pearl measure, 
15 lines to the inch ($3); 200 lines to thepage ($40). 

for specified ition selected by the adver- 
tisers, if granted, douvle price is demanded. 

On time contracts the last copy is repeated 
when new copy fails to come tohand one week 
in advance of day of publication. 

Contracts by the month, guarter or year, may 
be discontinued at the pleasure of the advertiser, 
and space used paid for rata. 

Two lines smallest advertisement taken. Six 
words make a line. 

we | ea appearing as reading matter is in- 


se ree. 
All advertisements must be handed in one 

week in advance. ; 
Advertisers to the amount of $10 are entitled 

to a free subscription for one year, if demanded. 





Cuar.es J. ZinGG, 
Editor and Manager. 


OFFICES: NO. 10 SPRUCE ST. 
London Agent, F.W. Sears,50-52 Ludgate Bill,EC 


NEW YORK, FEB. 1, 1905. 


Tue Frank Presbrey Company 
is to place a line of magazine ad- 
vertising of “Sanitas,” a washable 
wall covering, manufactured by 
the Standard Table Oil Cloth 
Company of New York. Women’s 
publications will be given prefer- 
ence in the advertising. 

















A MAN went into the office of 
the Boston Globe to borrow a 
newspaper directory and Colonel 
Charley Taylor, in his usual ami- 
able mood, told his secretary to let 
him have any one he wanted—ex- 
cept Rowell’s. Whereupon the 
borrower went away discontented, 
because, he said, Rowell’s was the 
only one he had any use for. The 
edition of Rowell’s American 
Newspaper Directory for 1904 is 
out of print and that for 1905 will 
not be ready before the end of 
May. Any one who has a copy of 
the latest issue and is willing to 
part with it, is likely to find a cus- 
tomer at the publication price, $10, 
if he announces his possession and 
willingness in a small advertise- 
ment in Printers’ INK, 


“To Colorado in the Autumn” is 
a novel folder issued by the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. An 
atmosphere of autumn has been se- 
cured by reproducing three russet 
maple leaves for the cover, while 
the Colorado atmosphere is gained 
by brief description of the State 
as a playground for any season. It 
was designed in General Passenger 
Agent Miller’s office, Chicago. 


THE SIX BEST MAIL-ORDER 
PUBLICATIONS. 


A correspondent writes: 

In your issue of January 25 you print 
a_ list of papers compiled by = Mr. 
Hamblin of the Rowell Advertising 
Agency, purporting to be the six best 
mail-order publications in the country, 
namely: 

Everybody's Magazine, Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Woman's Magazine, Saturday Evening Post, 
McClure’s Magazine and Collier’s Weekly. 

The writer suggests the striking out 
of the last named publication and sub- 
stituting for it the Delineator. 

The editor of Printers’ INK be- 
lieves the proposed amendment 
may be an improvement of the or- 
iginally proposed list. Further ex- 
pressions of opinion on the subject, 
from interested readers of PRINT- 
ERS’ INK are invited. 


Arry Luem & Co., are Chinese 
laundrymen in Elkhart, Ind. Evi- 
dently they have caught the idea of 
American advertising more exact- 
ly than many of their Caucasian 
compeers, for they send out a letter 
in Chinese, with a translation, a 
laundry list upon which to inven- 
tory articles, and a reply card to 
reach them in case the letter makes 
an impression. The whole set of 
printed matter is a complete equip- 
ment for getting results. Here is 
a pidgin English translation of the 
letter: 

Arry Luem & Co. 
Me Good Washee Man. 
112 Lexington Avnoo, 
Elkhart, Indiana. 

Dear Fiien—I wlite letter in Chinee to 
tell you how to find good washee man. 

y Flien he put it in Melican for me. 

Me and my plardner has Laundry on Lex- 
ington avnoo at one hundled and twelf. 

e washee and ilon good. You try us. 

We doall Hand work. 

We no tear your shirtee. We careful. 

We comee after washee and bling him 
homee. 

Look at wash list. We do good work 
cheap. A 

We will tly hard to please you. Wlite on 
tickee when we comee for your washee. 

Your fliens, Arry Lvem & Co, 





es 
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“A FIELD requifeth three things; 
fair weather, good seed and a good 
husbandman.”—Old Proverb. And 
a paying advertisement requires a 
good article, good copy and the 
right medium. Comfort supplies 
the latter—Comfort, Augusta, 
Me., Calendar. 





Tue Baltimore News is an ex- 
ceptionally good medium for the 
advertising of books and new pub- 
lications. Baltimore is a city of 
500,000 people and is noted for its 
superlative educational advantages. 
Its inhabitants are cultured, refin- 
ed and in the main liberal readers 
of books and new fiction. This 
field should be a very prolific one 
for wide-awake publishers—Dan 
A, Carroll. 





A NEw advertising agency es- 
tablished in San Francisco bears 
the name of Samuel P. Johnston, 
who for many years has been ad- 
vertising manager of a large de- 
partment store in that city. George 
E. Crump, late of New York and 
advertising manager of a large fur- 
niture house in the Northwest, is 
associated with him. A brisk little 
periodical called Results has been 
started to discuss advertising mat- 
ters and make friends for the new 
agency. 





Tue Booklovers Magazine is 
sending out an interesting state- 
ment which shows that it has in- 
creased its advertising patronage 
seventy-six per cent. The increase 
in the number of agate lines car- 
ried for 1903 amounts to just 421 
pages. In recording the amount 
of paid advertising carried by the 
leading magazines for December 
the Little Schoolmaster was able 
to place Booklovers eleventh on 
the list of 33 publications. The new 
rate of $200 a page goes into effect 
with the March issue and adver- 
tisers are free to order space at 
the present rate of $150 a page for 
one year in advance, provided that 
some of the space so ordered is 
used in the March number which 
goes to press February 6th. A 
discount of ten per cent is allowed 
on all orders of three pages or 
over. 
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Mr. J. RowLanp Mix, who has 
been for many years well known 
in the publishing world as the 
manager of the advertising depart- 
ment of Scribner’s Magazine, will, 
after February Ist, in addition to 
his present office, assume the re- 
sponsibilities of general business 
manager, succeeding Mr. W. D. 
Moffat. 


THOMAS C. EVANS. 


Mr. Thomas C. Evans, the oldest ad- 
vertising agent in point of continuous 
service in the country, and for thirty 
years located in Boston died last even- 
ing at Woolwich, Me., aged seventy-one 
years and eleven months. He retired 
from business about six years ago and 
went to Maine. 

He was a native of Bristol, Eng., and 
was the son of a Baptist minister. He 
was born Feb. 22, 1833. He came to 
this country when nine years of age, 
and spent two years in Wakefield, 
where his father held a pastorate. The 
next six years were passed in Michigan. 
In 1850 he removed to Brooklyn, re- 
maining in New York until 1858, when 
he returned to Massachusetts. 

The first experience Mr. Evans had 
in soliciting advertising was in a small 
way for the Commercial Bulletin of 
Boston, with which he was connected 
from January, 1859, to January, 1862. 
At the close of his connection with this 
paper he solicited advertisements for the 
Youth’s Companion, Watchman and Re- 
flector and other papers in Boston, 

In September 1862, he enlisted as a 
private in the Forty-Fifth Massachusetts 
Regiment. He was seriously wounded 
in both hands and the left leg at the 
battle of Kinston, Dec, 14. He was 
honorably discharged on account of dis- 
abilities in February, 1863. 

Returning to Boston, he resumed busi- 
ness as advertising agent. From 1864 
to 1866 he had as partner A. F. Lincoln, 
but after 1866 conducted his business 
alone. The first advertising agent’s 
handbook or newspaper directory was 
issued by Mr. Evans in 1867. Mr. 
Evans was at 120 Washington street 
seventeen years, going from there to 
Tremont Temple. In 1883 larger re- 
quirements led him to move to Wash- 
ington street, opposite School street. He 
was an all-around advertising man, hav- 
ing grown up with the business. Mr. 
Evans early saw the absurdity of the 
old-fashioned prattice of charging for 
advertising by the square. He said that 
in the old days it would puzzle a Phil- 
adelphia lawyer to know what was a 
square, meaning as it did four lines with 
some papers, and as high as sixteen lines 
with others. At his suggestion many pa- 
pers abandoned this confusing measure- 
ment in squares, and adopted the later 
method of measuring by the inch or 
line. He was always open and above 
board, and inspired the respect and 
friendship of those with whom he had 
dealings. For years he placed the ad- 
vertising of many of the largest con- 
cerns in the country. 

He leaves a wife, a daughter and a 
son.—Exchange, 
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Ine man who could edit a pa- 
per to please everyone went to 
heaven a long while ago, but: 
hell still yawns for the numerous individuals 
who think they could do it. 











A DEFINITION. 

The nearest approach to perpetual mo- 
tion is a ceaseless and increasing de- 
mand by purchasers for a sound article. 
Good advertising starts the motion and 
keeps it perpetual.—George Batten. 


“ALL between the cradle and the 
grave is uncertain.”—Old Proverb. 
But results from an ad in Com- 
fort are as certain to materialize 
as anything else is certain in this 
world.—Comfort, Augusta, Maine, 


A PRESS COUNTER, CAN- 
NOT, OF ITSELF, CREATE 
A NEWSPAPER. 


Rowell’s Newspaper Directory 
bases a circulation rating upon the 
average number of complete and 
perfect copies printed during the 
year preceding the date of the 
statement. The American Adver- 
tisers’ Association, while it was 
living,.and may be even now, be- 
lieved this definition too liberal, 
and that returned copies and free 
copies ought to be deducted from 
the count. Many newspapers, how- 
ever, far from agreeing with the 
dictum of the A. A. A. even go so 
far as to assert that the Rowell 
definition is more exacting than it 
ought to be. A notable instance is 
that of the Denver, Colorado, 
Times and the Rocky Mountain 
News, whose formal statements 
sent to advertisers, not only in- 
clude returned, unsold and free 
copies, but copies spoiled in print- 
ing, which no more constitute pa- 
pers than abortions constitute pop- 
ulation. The “Grand Total of 
copies printed” is the way the 
Times and the News express it. In 
most cases of this sort the report 
is based upon the press register that 
counts not only spoiled papers but 
press revolutions as well that are 
made when no paper is running 
through. 








Tue Manufacturers’ Advertising 
Club, of Cleveland, is one of the 
latest additions to the roster of 
local advertising organizations. 
Membership is limited strictly to 
representatives of manufacturing 
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establishments, so that experiences 
in that line only may be heard at 
the monthly dinners. Karl Hodge 
is president; Wm. Townsley, Jr., 


vice-president; F. A. McIntosh, 
secretary; and E. L. Harmon, 
treasurer. At the first dinner re- 


cently in Cleveland the objects of 
the club were outlined in an ad- 
dress by C. W. Mears, of the 
Winton Motor Carriage Co., who 
said in part: 

The time of business men is a_val- 
uable asset. Our membership includes 
both sales and advertising managers, be- 
cause if the sales and advertising de- 
partments are not so closely related as 
to be a unit, then we propose to demon- 
strate, in our humble way, how easy it 
is to remedy one of the most fla- 
grant faults of present day advertising. 
Find a concern where the advertisin 
manager thinks constantly of sales an 
where the sales manager is in full har- 
mony with the plans and purposes of the 
advertising manager, and you find a 
team that will accomplish infinitely more 
than can possibly be accomplished where 
the advertising manager prints pretty 
half-tones and -high sounding phrases, 
irrespective of sales, and where the 
sales manager looks upon the advertising 
department as a harmless branch of the 
business. We aim by admitting to mem- 
bership both sales managers, and adver- 
tising managers, to secure that apprecia- 
tion of each other’s efforts, and that 
harmony of operation which cannot but 
secure an enlarged measure of success. 

we can accomplish that, the Manu- 
facturers’ Advertising Club will have 
scored a notable business triumph, 
When we contemplate the vast manu- 
facturing interests of the city of Cleve- 
land and consider that each of these in- 
terests owes its being and its progress 
to strong and resourceful men and wo- 
men, we gain a faint idea of the great 
array of talent from which we may re- 
cruit a large and mutually profitable 
membership. Fancy what an_ inter- 
change of ideas among such men and 
women will mean to each of us. 
Real genius does not altogether consist 
of originating new ideas. If one of us 
should be able to take another’s ideas, 
and, without being a mere copyist, adopt 
it successfully to his business, he has 
done a thing as useful and as creditable 
as though he had been the parent of that 
idea. After all there is really nothing 
new under the sun. The chief difficult 
is that we have not yet re-discovered all 
the old things. Nor do we mean 
to be mere copyists. In fact, it is 
so difficult a thing to be a copyist that 
most of us would fail if we tried. 
By discussing ways and means with 
others engaged in selling different pro- 
ducts as to the best means of reaching 
the trade, with debates as to the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of various 
methods of advertising, showing the re- 
sults obtained, and by putting up for 
criticism each other’s advertising mat- 
ter, the members of this club will be 
highly benefited and the standard of 
our advertising raised to a higher level, 
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Contracts for the advertising of 
the Merkel Motor Co., are being 
renewed as usual, through the 
Cramer-Krasselt Co., Milwaukee. 
Magazines, weeklies and trade pa- 
pers are receiving the business. 


SIFIED ADVERTISING. 


Mr. C. Seymour Clark, Assistant 
Business Manager of the Mount 
Vernon, N. Y., Daily Argus, writes 
the following, based on his per- 
sonal experience in building up 
the classified columns of the Daily 
Argus, which carries more of ‘this 
business than the combined news- 
papers in Westchester County: 

There are many methods of develop- 
ing and increasing the want ad depart- 
ment of a newspaper. It is im- 
portant that the liners are properly clas- 
sified under appropriate heads such as 
help wanted, positions wanted, rooms 
to-let, houses or apartments to-let, for 
sale or exchange, business opportunities, 
money to loan, instruction repairing and 
many other similar heads or classifica- 
tions which suggest themselves. Having 
established a popular price for these ads 
advertise them in every way possible. 
Use liberal reading notices and display 
announcements in your own columns. 

The following suggestions are based 
upon experience on a small daily news- 
paper of over 5,000 circulation. It is well 
to adopt schemes that you think will op- 
erate best in your particular territory. 
Plans that work to perfection in one 
section of the country fall flat in others. 

Agencies where want ads can be re- 
ceived ought to be established in drug 
stores in various parts of the city. 
Supply them with plenty of blanks and 
signs. A distribution of blanks in every 
house in the vicinity of each agency 
ought to be made, accompanied by a cir- 
cular letter at least once every three 
months. Posters and billboards can be 
used effectively for this purpose also. 

A messenger service is a great aid 
Providing arrangements can be made 
with the local telegraph company, The 
telephone has come into general use in 
this connection with want ads. Advocate 
and request the people to telephone their 
want ads to the office and send a col- 
lector for the amount at your conven- 
ience. 

Employ a solicitor to canvass business 
men, real estate men and others who 
would likely have use for these little 
classified ads. You will be surprised 
at the results of such a canvass, Prob- 
ably one of the best methods to draw 
attention to the classified advertising is 
by a missing word or letter contest. 
Offer cash prizes, the larger the better, 
to the readers who find the largest num- 
ber of errors or missing letters or words 
in your want ad columns during a cer- 
tain period. Make intentional errors 
each day in the ads and you will be 
surprised by the number of people who 
will be attracted by the contest. 

Print daily an interesting story con- 
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cerning the want ads, such as the big- 
gest thing a want ad ever did in your 
city, possibly it was a block of houses 
that was sold, tell how many want ads 
our best agent sent you in a day, 
ioe out how far a person would walk 
or travel to visit and inspect every 
piece of property or real estate adver- 
tised in one day’s want ad columns. Tell 
about the interesting news that first ap- 
pears in these columns, such as delayed 
announcements of marriages, business 
changes, summarize some of the inter- 
esting information contained in_yester- 
day’s want ads. Print pictures in your 
paper of your want ad receiving agen- 
cies. Print and distribute a want ad 
almanac or annual with statistics in 
regard to your want ads, containing ex- 
amples of ready-made letters of how to 
answer business letters received in 
answer to want ads. This also might 
contain a map of the city, with dots 
indicating where the agencies are located. 

Use catchy cuts illustrating your 
want ads. Good syndicate cuts can be 
secured very cheaply if you do not have 
an engraving department. Frequently 
print letters from people who have se- 
cured positions or sold real estate or 
otherwise secured results in your paper. 

Put this department in the hands of a 
competent manager who is familiar with 
classified business, if the business will 
warrant the expense. If not insist on 
the advertising manager devoting a few 
hours each day to this feature and the 
results at the end of the year will far 
exceed your expectations. 





“THE USUAL COURT 
PLASTER.” 


The following bulletin may be 
one of the secrets that ties faithful 
employees to the interests of the 
Hill Publishing Co., World Build- 
ir , New York. At any rate the 
language used by the “Old Man” 
must make every loyal employee 
feel that he ought to do a little 
more than he is expected to do, 
and in the course of a whole year 
this means a whole lot to the good 
of a concern, which has the knack 
of creating that feeling: 


To the Employees of the Hill Publishing Co.: 


Another year has rolled around and again 
T send you the greetings of the concern. 
believe there is nota person missing at this 
roll call that answered “present” in 1903, 
for which we may all be duly thankful. 
There being none dead, and all well 
— to use it in their celebration, the 
usual court plaster will be found attached. 
This concern has done a few things during 
the past year, and has a whole lot of things 
on the program for 1905; it wants your help 
and it knows perfectly well that it will get it. 
And now you are absolved from every sin 
of commission and omission against the cor- 
poration—forgive ye its sins against you. 
Be good—and may you havea Merry Christ- 
mas and a Happy New Year, this year and 
next year and all the years that shall be 
yours, Tue Otp Man. 
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CHECKS. 


There are only a few really 
sound advertising arguments open 
to a savings bank. One of them 
has been pretty generally over- 
looked so far. This is the check. 
It is difficult for the banker, hand- 
ling hundreds of checks daily, to 
understand what a bugbear it can 
be to the man or woman who re- 
ceives only one a month. A check 
is as good as cash if you have the 
means of cashing it, but if you 
haven’t it is an infernal nuisance, 
a cause of worry and often humili- 
ation, A banker finds his check as 
good as currency in his own lo- 
cality. But let him go away from 
home and try to cash one. The 
explanations he will have to make 
to cynical hotel clerks and other 
strangers ought to give him pre- 
cisely the viewpoint of the work- 
ingman, the farmer and the small 
retailer regarding checks. Every 
person receives at least one or two 
checks in the course of a year. 
Perhaps two-thirds of the people 
in the United States receives them 
with apprehension, simply because 
nobody knows them. The greatest 
public benefactor on the check 
question has teretofore been the 
corner saloonist. Close to human 
nature, he takes upon himself the 
duty that should be the banker’s. 

* * * 


Another convenience appreciat- 
ed by savings bank depositors is 
that of a checking account, through 
which they can pay bills. Perhaps 
such an account would be found 
impracticable in large cities. Some 
years ago the Trust Company of 
the Republic, New York, gave out 
home savings banks with the un- 
derstanding that accounts started 
in this manner would be subject 
to check. A very brief trial of the 
plan, however, led to its abandon- 
ment, for the amount of clerical 
work involved by petty checks 
drawn against extremely small ac- 
counts made it a nuisance and a 
source of loss. In New York the 
plan appealed to rather a cheap ele- 
ment of depositors—people on the 
East Side, cigar store merchants, 
etc. In a town where the popula- 
tion is less dense and the average 
of wealth a little higher than on 


the East Side of Manhattan it 
might be conducted successfully, 
* * * 

An advertising savings bank 
ought to take up this check 
theme systematically in its ad- 
vertising, and show savings de- 
positors that by opening a small 
account and becoming known to 
tie teller, or having the means of 
indentification in their pass-books, 
the check bugbear can be ob- 
literated from their lives. This 
is one of the things about banking 
that everybody is presumed to 
know. They don’t know it, as a 
matter of fact, and it is the duty 
of the savings bank to educate 
them. Most of the checks received 
bv farmers and working people are 
for wages or produce, drawn by 
local business men, so the element 
of risk in cashing them is small. 
In the few instances of doubtful 
paper the bank would be protected 
by the depositor’s account. 

* * * 

A third advertising use for the 
check is embodied in the plan of 
the Franklin Society for Savings 
and Homebuilding, Park Row, 
New York. Wl.en semi-annual in- 
terest is computed at this institu- 
tion in January and July the 
amount to be credited to good- 
sized accounts is not entered on the 
passbook, but is paid out directly 
to depositors by mail. Checks for 
interest amounting to more than 
one dollar give an excellent oppor- 
tunity to address a personal letter 
to the depositor, telling him how 
the bank is getting along, and what 
it does for its clients. The check 
method of paying interest also does 
away with the necessity for leav- 
ing the passbook at the bank, sav- 
ing annoyance to the depositor and 
simplifying the work of posting up 
interest. In by far the greater 
number of instances the interest 
checks are endorsed by depositors 
and mailed back to the bank for 
re-deposit. 

_——_+o)—————— 

A FourFotp booklet from the News 
and Press, St. Joseph Mo., contains let- 
ters from local merchants commending 
that paper as an advertising medium. 
The separate sections are devoted to 
letters from druggists, dry goods stores, 


furniture and clothing men, banks, real 
estate and other advertisers, 
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CHANGING COPY. 


“Change your copy often” is an 
injunction that has been running 
through advertising articles for the 
past fifteen years, until the subject 
is probably trite to nine readers in 
ten. Yet nobody knows how very 
much alive this subject is with the 
solicitor and “copy chaser“—men 
whose daily work is getting adver- 
tisers to keep awake to their own 
interests after they have contracted 
for space. With these men change 
of copy is a burning question, and 
the Little Schoolmaster is fre- 
quently asker for arguments that 
will show the necessity for keeping 
publicity fresh and attractive. 


One of the best of all arguments 
that may be brought to bear on the 
procrastinator (or the man who 
confines his announcements to a 
business card, which is worse 
than procrastination) is found in 
Seymour Eaton’s phrase, “Adver- 
tising is news.” If an advertiser 
won't publish the live news about 
his business on his own account, 
sometimes he will do so when 
shown how effective a use is made 
of fresh announcements by his big 
competitors, the department stores. 
It is fairly safe to say that one-half 
the attractive power of the latter 
lies not in prices, but in fresh 
store news—just plain old change 
of copy. 

* * * 

No item of police news, social 
gossip or general information in 
a daily paper escapes reading, no 
matter how small or in how ob- 
scure a position, if it have a good 
heading. Any merchant can veri- 
fy this fact from his own experi- 
ence when it is brought to his at- 
tention. No reader of newspapers, 
however, even if locked up with 
a single newspaper at a country 
railroad station for ten hours, ever 
reads the name of the editor and 
business manager, the terms of 
subscription, etc., which occupy a 
quarter column in choice position 
at the head of the editorial page. 
This is consulted only when some- 
one wishes to telephone or sub- 
scribe. It occupies much the same 
relative place in the eyes of the 
newspaper reader generally as the 
advertisement that is never 
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changed. Fresh copy every day, 
no matter how small the space 
used, takes the ad out of the last 
described class and puts it im- 
mediately into the category of live 
news. * * * 


An advertiser will in the end be 
impressed by the persistence of a 
solicitor who keeps after him to 
change his copy. If he does not 
readily see the point himself, it 
might be well to call attention to 
the expense incurred by a paper 
in keeping afer him thus, and to 
show that while this expense is 
undertaken partly for his own in- 
terest, the paper also has an in- 
terest in the matter. Every live 
advertisement means so much com- 
mercial news to readers, and is as 
valuable in one way as fresh police 
court news is valuable in another. 
It will be an exceedingly hopeless 
advertiser who doesn’t soon tumble 
to the fact that what the newspaper 
publisher considers worth hunting 
up as commercial news is much 
more valuable to him. 

* 

eiieas to aan copy is more 
often procrastination than indif- 
ference. Allowance must be made, 
too, for the press of work on re- 
tail merchants—the chief offenders. 
Pressure should be brought to bear 
to have such an advertiser put the 
writing of his ad into the regular 
order of the day’s work, instead 
of leaving it as an incident thereto, 
and made a matter of so much 
importance that it will be the first 
thing done in the morning. After 
the habit of writing an ad regular- 
ly has been developed, a merchant 
will soon grow to look at it in a 
Instead of a disagree- 


new way. : 2 dis. 
able detail of routine, it will be- 
come even a pleasure. As the 


knack of writing develops the art 
of finding store news will be ac- 
quired. Instead of having to hunt 
all over the shop and explore the 
dusty corners of his brain for 
‘“Gdeas.” there will be brought to 
his attention many things that he 
really desires to say in his an- 
nouncements. This is so certain a 
rule in the working out that almost 
any advertiser who once begins to 
fill a small space daily will event- 
ually want more space in which to 
give expression to his business, 
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THE GOLD MARKS. 


These marks, in Rowell’s Amer- 
ican Newspaper Directory, are ex- 
plained as follows: 

(@@) Advertisers value this paper 
more for the class and quality of its 
circulation than for the mere number 
of copies printed. Among the old chem- 
ists gold was symbolically represented 
by the sign @.—Webster’s Dictionary. 


Of late there has arisen an active 
interest on the part of publishers 
in securing these marks. I all 
cases, when such application is 
made, the publisher is invited to 
specify his reasons for believing 
himself entitled to the marks, and 
if he makes out a case they are 
accorded. If he fails to make out 
a case (even although he may have 
came very near it), the marks are 
not accorded. The publishers of 
the Directory do not find it ad- 
visable to enter into correspond- 
ence with a newspaper on the sub- 
ject, because to refuse to accord 
what is asked seems ungracious. 

* * * 


Below is given a pretty good 
specimen of the sort of arguments 
that may be advantageously used 
to prove a paper entitled to the 
coveted distinction: 


MINNEAPOLIS, Jan. 19, 1905. 
Mr. Chas. J. Zingg, Manager Printers’ 
i panes ompany, New York, 


Dear Sir—We realize that in our 
letter of January 3d containing our 
application to be included in the Gold 
Mark list, we gave facts strictly com- 
mercial in character, but that there 
should be logical causes for these facts 
in a community so much individualized 
as Minneapolis and the field covered by 
the Journal is necessarily proven by the 
facts themselves. However, we comply 
with pleasure to your request for addi- 
tional proofs as to why the Journal 
should be accorded the Gold Marks. 

The Minneapolis Journal is one of the 
comparatively few papers of the country 
that is strictly institutional.” Its whole 
history is one of character, aims and 
achievements in which it has more than 
met every requirement and held its posi- 
tion as the great organ of public thought 
and life in Minnesota and the great 
Northwest. : : 

All who know the newspaper situation 
in Minneapolis understand well the 
relative value of the Minneapolis Jour- 
nal in every element that goes to make 
a great newspaper. The facts are ex- 
ceptional and impressive. ‘ 

Ninety-nine business and professional 
men out of every hundred in this city 
look to the Journal rm gc J to take 
the lead in every civic, philanthropic 
business, political, patriotic and social 
movement and the Journa/ never dis- 





appoints them. In all America there is 
no paper that holds a larger place in 
the hearts of its readers—this is a posi- 
tive and “provable’’ asset of the Jour- 
nal and can be easily shown by inquir. 
and investigation. The people who reek 
it swear by it. Its policy is one of help- 
fulness and generosity. There is no pa- 
per published that has so fine and as 
ull an appreciation of the responsibility 
it owes to the community in which it 
is published as has the Journal, It 
maintains a spirit of independence in its 
news columns, its editorial page and in 
its cartoons and feature departments. 
It “gives the devil his due” and criti- 
cises where criticism is deserved, but 
always with a fairness and candor that 
commands the respect and appreciation 
of the pubiic. It is pre-eminently a 
home paper and has as strong a hold on 
the youth and the children of its field 
as it has upon the men and women. A 
jewel deep down in the hearts of these 
roe e; le is the Journal Junior, the 
schoolchildren’s own publication, issued 
in connection with every Saturday’s 
Journal and written and _ conducted 
ae by the boys and girls of Minne- 
apolis with such success as to promise 
to establish an epoch in the development 
of newspapers, 

‘Lne Journal is the best newspaper in 
the Northwest and is as good as the best 
newspaper anywhere. Fhis is no idle 
boast. It ought to be as good as the 
best. There is. more money put into 
the expense of its publication than into 
the publication of any paper in the same 
size field in the United tates. Its edi- 
torial and reportial staffs are larger and 
better paid. Its art department costs as 
much and produces as good results. Its 
cartoonist “‘Bart” is copied more often 
than any other man in America. In 
this latter connection we beg to quote 
from this month’s number of the Arena: 

“No cartoonist in America, or the 
world, for that matter, so uniformly il- 
lustrates subject matter that is dominat- 
ir+ the public mind on the day when the 
cartoon appears as ‘Bart’ of the Minne- 
apolis Journal. ‘Bart’ has achieved the 
unique reputation of always making pic- 
tures that mean something and of em- 
bodying in a greater degree than almost 
any other cartoonist a whole situation in 
a single picture. To-day hundreds of 
thousands, if not millions of readers of 
the various great up-to-date reviews that 
reproduce the most telling and timely 
cartoons are familiar with the Journal 
through seeing so many of ‘Bart’s’ pic- 
tures. Ask any intelligent person on 
the streets of our eastern cities what 
~_ papers are published in Minne- 
apolis and he will immediately mention 
the Minneapolis Journal—and this is 
because the Journal is the only daily 
whose name is familiar to his mind.” 

The Journal was the first daily news- 
paper to print a cartoon every day and 
these graphic, clever and amusing “edi- 
torials in outline” have become world- 
famous. 

The Journal grows greater and better 
every day and it is more read than any 
paper in either Minneapolis or St. 
Paul. Its growth is a healthy one. Its 
circulation in 1902 was 5,000 more than 
in 1901, in 1903 3,000 more than in 
1902, in 1904 7,000 more than in 1903 
and all this without using the clap-trap 
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premiums that characterize the modern 
circulation building. : 

1903 was the banner business year of 
the Journal as it was with almost every 
prominent paper in the country, but not- 
withstanding that in one issue alone of 
that year (its twenty-fifth anniversary 
number) it printed 535 columns of dis- 
play advertising, and notwithstanding 
also that it printed during 1903 all kinds 
of medical advertising, much of it ob- 
jectionable to many people, and which 
amounted in value to an average of 
fifty columns each month, in 1904 dur- 
ing which year it had no special large 
edition and during which it published no 
objectionable medical advertising, it not 
only exceeded its own great record for 
1903 but lead every paper in either 
SMisnespolis or St. Paul in business 
carried. This was done in its six even- 
ing only issues per week as against seven 
issues, including large Sunday issues, by 
several of its St. Paul and Minneapolis 
competitors. This business was pub- 
lished at rates too as high as are 
charged by these competitors for inser- 
tion of advertising running through 
both morning and evening editions. 

Every advertiser using it is reputable 
and representative. Its columns both 
reading and advertising are absolutely 
clean; they are always just a little 
ahead of the production of any other 
paper in its field—always fresh and 
timely and are up with the march of 
progress and of events—the kind that 
men and women of brains put up to 
satisfy men and women of brains, 

The force of the Journal has been 
and is paramount in establishing re- 
forms in righting wrongs and over- 
turning powerful influences for evil 
and demoralization, and it does these 
things with that poise and dignity and 
consideration which in themselves aid to 
success in such work. That this is re- 
cognized by both readers and adver- 
tisers is proven by the fact that the 
Journal has enjoyed a career of unin- 
terrupted prosperity. Notwithstanding 
general business depression the increase 
in both income and expenditures has 
been continuous. 

In the making of the Journal, loyalty 
to the institution dominates individual 
ambition—the Journal and its mission 
first has always been the motto of its 
personel. sealliins 

With this esprit du corps, individual 
development has flourished and become 
the pillar of the Journal’s success. The 
editorial and reportial staff has been a 
great family. Men stay with the Jour- 
nal; they grow expert in its service. 

The Journal’s characteristic policy has 
been to select men for their natural 
aptitude, developing their special talents, 
thus creating a homogenerous organiza- 
tion fit for imnortant emergencies. 

The Journal is the creation of the 
energy of many minds, moulded and 
controlled by the judgment and practical 
wisdom of two men, Lecion Swift, man- 
ager, and J. S. McLain, editor. It is 
read by practically all the newspaper 
reading people of Minneapolis and the 
leaders in practical affairs throughout 
the Northwest. 

The Journal has proved its practical 
influence by the part it has had in 
building up its community commercially, 
socially and morally and by its success 


in entertaining, instructing and amusing 
the people living in that community. 
That it bears unique and peculiarly close 
relations with its readers and the public 
in general is indicated by the strong 
co-operation it receives in the mainten- 
ance of the Journal Newsboys’ Band. 
This band was organized by the Jour- 
nal in 1897 and it has gained a high 
reputation throughout the Toothoest for 
its proficiency. It consists of fifty-five 
news boys with a reserve class of as 
many more and there is constantly a 
waiting list indicating what high value 
is placed upon a membership in_ this 
organization by these little merchants 
of the street. The public recognizing 
thoroughly the motives of the Journal in 
its efforts to elevate the standards of 
these boys, many without any home en- 
vironment and many with environment 
of the worst sort, and to develop in them 
some finer conceptions have loaned every 
assistance. During the seven years the 
band has played over 225 engagements, 
attending all the important occurrences 
in Minneapolis and St. Paul and also 
all the large gatherings in the North- 
west outside of these cities. The gen- 
erous favor extended to it by the public 
on its every appearance provides the 
boys with the strongest incentives and 
the pride of its members in the record 
of the band and its reputation with the 
public conduces to a proficiency and a 
deportment among these boys that is a 
great satisfaction to the Journal and 
the many friends of the band. 

The institutional character of the 
Journal is also highly shown by the 

eat success of its popular excursions. 
No less than sixty-two of these journeys 
have been given covering a period of 
nine seasons, traversing a distance of over 
31,000 miles and patronized and appre- 
ciated by over 27,000 persons. hese 
excursions have always been planned 
and managed on the ode principle of 
affording the maximum degree of com- 
fort and pleasure at the minimum cost 
to the participant and with the idea 
uppermost of educating people in a way 
that only travel can ae These excur- 
sions have done more than offer trips 
within a day’s ride of Minneapolis. They 
have literally been from Lake Superior 
to the Cities of Mexico and Havana, 
from Quebec to San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. In the winter of 1897-98 a 
thirty-day tour of Mexico and Califor- 
nia was successfully made and during 
the following winter, directly after the 
war, was given a thirty-day tour of the 
South, Florida and Cuba. Persons of 
medium and less than medium incomes 
have also been afforded opportunities to 
visit the world’s fairs in Chicago, Omaha, 
Buffalo and St. Louis at unusually mod- 
erate expense and with the greatest lux- 
ury and comfort. All these excursions 
have been sincerely and thoroughly ap- 
preciated by the public and one of the 
highest proofs of loyalty to these Jour- 
nal enterprises is the fact that many 
persons who went on the Mexican tour, 
took the Cuban trip the next year, the 
Great Lake trip the next year and so 
on, while as far as the shorter trips are 
concerned scores and scores of persons 
voluntarily say they take their vaca- 
tions on Journal excursions. It is the 
usual occurrence for readers to call 
upon or telephone the Journal inquiring 
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“When is your next excursion?” 
“Where is your next excursion going?” 
“Why don’t you run an_excursion to 
such and such a place?” indicating 
strongly how close to heart the Journal 
readers have taken this enterprise. 

The Journal is Republican. It is, 
however, the custodian of its own politi- 
cal convictions and while aiming to be 
the exponent of its party’s broadest 
statesmanship and an adherent to its 
essential principles it has never hesitated 
to take issue with its party when the 
olicies and performances of that party 
Lave seemed to be unwise and un- 
patriotic. It has unswervingly and con- 
scientiously endeavored to set out the 
facts of the political situation at all 
times, without prejudice for or against 
any political party. So successfully has 
this se accomplished that the Journal 
has come to be recognized not only in 
Minnesota but in North and South Da- 
kota as the best source of political in- 
formation, not only about those with 
whom it has the closest political affilia- 
tions, but also concerning all parties 
and factions. The uhvarying require- 
ment by the Journal is facts fairly and 
impartially told, and no favoritism for 
the candidates, or special interests, or 
party factions. 

The Journal’s Woman’s department 
covers everything of social and practi- 
cal interest to women, and so successfully 
has it done this that it is considered the 
‘organ for every line of modern de- 
wchequant in the life of the most promi- 
nent and _ intelligent Minneapolitan 
women. 

The Journal has also achieved the 
marked distinction of being regarded 
as an authority on business topics in 
Minneapolis, St. Paul and throughout 
the entire Northwest by reason of its 
extensive and reliable Commercial and 
Financial page, 

Minneapolis is the greatest grain mar- 
ket in the world and the personel of 
those engaged in it is superior to that 
of any similar interest in the country. 
The conditions of the great grain in- 
terests in Minneapolis are such as to at- 
tract the best men of the most intelligent 
minds and to meet and satisfy the re- 
quirements of such concerns as_ these 
men are members of, is creditable in the 
extreme and surely individual in news- 
paper production. This class of people 
are distinctively the clientele of the 
Journal and place in it the fullest con- 
fidence. They patronize it absolutely, 
exclusively as with the exception of a 
bucket shop concern the advertising of 
which the Journal will not run in its 
columns, and another concern which con- 
ducts_a purely speculative institution. 
The Journal is the only paper in its 
field that carries any of the advertising 
of these grain houses. We enclose the 
market pages of the Journal and of the 
Tribune that comparison on this point 
may be made, 

he Journal is also the recognized 
organ of the land interests of the North- 
west. This is such an important ele- 
ment in the production of the Journal 
that it maintains a special land news 
and advertising department, and this re- 
cognition is evidenced by the fact that 
the Journal carries practically exclu- 
sively the land ——. of Minne- 
apolis, St, Paul and the Northwestern 


country. It devotes to these land in- 
terests one page each week to each of 
the States of Minnesota, North Dakota 
and South Dakota, and these pages are 
usually entirely occupied by the adver- 
tisements of the several land companies 
and of the various communities that are 
appealing to the homeseekers of the 
country to come to them for settlement. 
These advertisements are run at th 
rate of seventeen cents per nonpariel 
line in the face of tne fact that other 
papers offer to insert them for a small 
percentage of this rate. 

The Journal is receiving the recogni- 
tion of the banking and financial classes 
of the city practically exclusively. It 
carries galty or a per cent of all 
the bank and financial institutions ad- 
vertising that is run in Minneapolis. 
This fraternity read the Journal prac- 
tically exclusively and state that it is 
the representative and reliable financial 
medium of its community. 

Now, my dear Mr. Zingg, we think we 
have indicated clearly that advertisers 
value the Journal more for the class and 
quality of its circulation than for the 
mere number of the copies it prints, 
although this number is comparatively 


large. ’ 

T heve tried to show you that the 
Journal’s character, its traditions, its 
very life are the product of steady and 
continuous development of fixed prin- 
ciples; that it is free from rampant sen- 
sationalism and that it spares no effort, 
or expense, to exploit every legitimate 
journalistic field. 

Realizing its responsibility as an in- 
stitution of publicity it guards the good 
name and reputation of the humblest 
zealously from erroneous, or false ac- 
cusations. That its standard is high, 
upon the theory that ‘a gentleman’s 
newspaper should be like a gentleman’s 
conversation,” and always welcome in 
the home. That it is clean and fair; 
and that while slow to adopt the seduc- 
tive proposals for a theoretical millen- 
ium, its columns are at the service of 
those who are working for the better- 
ment of society, and that it accords also 
a fair hearing to projects at variance 
with time honored ideals. 

That it stands for honesty, for suc- 
cess and for the liberal rights of man 
and entertains the warmest sympathy for 
any and every movement which tends 
to the elevation of society and of the 
individual. 

hat its 66,000 and more readers are 
of the classes and of the quality that 
appreciate these — is proven by its 
steady and successful prosperity, and by 
the fact that it receives more advertis- 
ing patronage from the local retail 
merchants both large and small, from 
the local financial interests, from the 
gteat grain interests, from the important 
and large land and immigration in- 
terests and from the general foreign ad- 
vertisers of the country of the highest 
grades, both large and small, than other 
apers published in its field at rates at 
east as high as these papers charge and 
by the fact that it maintains its large 
circulation at two cents per copy when 
all these other papers in its field charge 
but one cent. 

It takes readers that are pleased with 
what they read and by the character 
of the paper which they read who will 
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continue to pay two cents for their pa- 
per, and who will give returns to adver- 
tisers sufficient to justify their contin- 
uous and increasing patronage. 

Mention has been made in the fore- 
going part of this letter of the fact that 
the Sournal will not make contracts for 
objectionable medical advertising nor 
accept questionable or suggestive or im- 
proper classified advertising. This oe 4 
was instituted January 1, 1904, wit 
very considerable apprehension, as this 
business amounted to a very considerable 
volume, and no other paper in either 
Minneapolis or St, Paul refuses these 
classes of advertising. We have pleasure 
in saying, however, that our letter files 
are full of letters from our! readers all 
over the Northwest, felicitating us on 
our stand in this regard and our pat- 
ronage in every line of advertising has 
so increased as to make up in many fold 
the loss of the objectionable business. 

by this presentation of additional 
proofs we have not shown that the 
Journal’s circulation is one of qualita- 
tive value, and if we have not made out 
a case by virtue of which we will be 
entitled to a place in the Gold Mark 


list, please advise us. 
Yours very “— 
W. McK. Barsour, Adv. Mgr., 


he Minneapolis Journal, 
* * * 


The following editorial which ap- 
peared in Printers’ INK, in its is- 
sue of June 24, 1903, pretty fully 
represents the meaning of these 


coveted symbols : 

The so-called “gold marks” accorded 
to about four score newspapers in the 
last issue of Rowell’s Newspaper Direc- 
tory, it would appear from what is said 
in a four-page article printed elsewhere 
in this issue, are only applied to papers 
that have higher advertising rates than 
their circulation would warrant but seem 
justified by the gor yet and esteem 
in which they are held by advertisers. 
They are generally publications with a 
name and a history. Not being able to 
compete in circulation statements with 
newspapers sold at a lower price, many 
of them decline to allow anybody to 
know how many gopies they print, The 
Brooklyn Eagle and Chicago Tribune 
are of this class. Some others, however, 
are so well convinced of their value as 
to be content to report their actual issue 
and stand or fall by the facts as they 
exist. In this class is the New York 
Evening Post and Boston Transcript. 
The last named is a remarkable example 
of the value of this straightforward 
method, for it carries more advertising 
than any other Boston paper, although 
its charges are much or nearly as much 
as is demanded by enterprising com- 
petitors known to print from five to 
eight times as many copies. The writer 

Pes lines once told an officer of a 
New York charitable institution, who 
desired some notice in the reading _col- 
umns, that the New York Evening Jour- 
gh ?_—~ twenty times as many copies 

Evening Post. “That mav be,” 
said the philanthropist, “but a notice in 
the Post will do our society twenty 
times as much good as the same notice 
in the Journal.” That man’s idea is 
the one we are attempting to illustrate. 
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Advertisements. 


All advertisements in “ Printers’ Ink” cost 
twenty cents a line for each insertion, $10.40 a 
line per ry Five per cent discount may be 
deducte ‘f-y fon in advance of zubli- 
cation and ten percent on yearly contract 

ae wholly in advance of first publication. 


yoo cuts may be used without 
extra charge, but if a specified position is 
asked for an advertisement, and granted, 
double price will be deman ded. 


WANTS. 


DVERTISING Man who can deliver the goods 
pretetty wants management, large daily. 
sd BN. ,»” Printers’ Ink. 


NTED—Manufac ‘turers’ agents to handle 
our line of advertising novelties. St. 
LOUIS BUTTON CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


Ww PRESSMAN,. competent and strictly 
7, ageires ‘change. Address 
? P. O. Box 672, N. Y. City. 
ORE Reise te copies of the morning edi- 
tion of the World are sold in Greater New 
York every day. Beats any two other papers. 


VANGELIST will conduct something new in 
live paper for fair pay. Address 
“ EVANGELIST,” care Printers’ Ink, N. Y. 


ANTED—To ae age established daily 

or weekly SPAPER | in West Vir- 

nia. Address “NRW SPAPER,” P. O. Box 102, 
heeling, W. Va. 


ANTED--A competent man to take charge 

of a small composing room, Must under- 

stand all lines of the business. Address “P.O. 
Box 686,’ Detroit, Mich. 


gy rg in somebody’s advertis- 

~ department as assistant. n’t know 

it all, 7) enough to make good. TOP FLOOR, 
259 Sheffield ave. » Chicago. 








-_—* NS aon, a commatent Rowena vw 


nts. Wri 
booklet. FERNALI 7s KPwsparer MEN'S EX- 
CHANGE, 368 Main St., Springfield, Mass. 


ONCERNING TYPE—A Cyclopedia of Every- 
day Information for the Non-Printer Adver- 
tising Man; get “ty pewise”; 64 pp., 50c. postpaid; 
ag’ts wanted. 4.8. CARNELL, 160 Nassau St.. N.Y. 


| dente TO CO-OPERATE with reliable Gen- 
eral and peg ial Adverssing Agents in all 
pare ot the world. Referenees exchanged. 
NO. 8. OGL USBY ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
Austin, Texas. 


A= ReER, woman (2), capable of doin 
first class work, Page-Davis graduate wit 
some experience, desires position as assistant to 
————t Manager in Department Store. 

Address * T. B.,” Printers’ Ink. 


WIDELY copied newspaper writer, capable 
of conducting a humorous department and 
doing unique features will be open to engage- 
ment. Will submit Cony and references on ap- 
~ ane application. Address “G. D.,” Printers’ 


| Age UF ADVERTISER and mail-order dealer 
‘HE WESTERN MONTHLY, an ad- 


vertiser’s pL Fay a circulation of any 


gs ournal in America, Sam nple copy 
free. a MONTHLY, 815 Grand 
Ave., Kansas © 


yf ade? - pomots pS responsible young men, 
with large business acquaintances, desire 

to be the apeia dls representatives in Kansas 
Gity of some responsible house. References ex- 
changed. CAM a CHAPMAN, 304 Chapman 
Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


W 4ntee. by progressive : advertising agency, 
writer of advertisin aut capab: é 
of producing class of wor! uired by adver- 
tisingagency. Exceptional oppertunity for man 
of ability desiring to permanently locate in one 
of the large western cities. Address “C,” care 
Printers’ Ink. 


ALARIED MEN—If youa Se are looking for ton 

\) sition ofany k send for —— on 

blank. All en Me reliable men whose cre 

tials have neon thorou phly a one sat itactorlly in- 

vestigated. furnished male 

Cc REDENTIAL I UMPLOYMENT ORPORATION, 
253 Bi way, New York, 
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J*5 ANESE OUN + cul- 
ear Lager. ive, 3 ae Engli-h, 
wears native costume, would manage t:a- 


room or demonstrate article of merit; ex- 
cellent saleswoman. Address MISS TA- 
KARA, care Printers’ Ink. 











2 OKDER BUSINESS at home or office dur- 
ing spa spare hours or ©venings, under our success- 
system; smail expense starts you, We fur- 
nish complete outfit, catalogues, stationery, ad- 
vertising, etc.. supplyin, merchandise as orders 
come into you. A fine business; cash coming in 
daily. Exceptional line mail order goods. Cata 
logue and complete information for 4c. CHI- 
CAGO SPECIALTY CO. (Est. 1885), Chicago. 


YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 

of ability who seek positions as adwriters 
and ad managers should use the classified co! 
umns of PRINTERS’ INK, the business journal for 
ee, eee "weekly at 10 Spruce St., 
New York ich advertisements will be inserted 
at 20 cents per line, six words to the line. PRINT- 
ERs’ INK is the best school for advertisers, and it 
reaches every week more employing advertisers 
than any other publication 1n the United States. 


F you are competent to filla highs grade wast. 
nm or technical sition, there are man 
opportunities on our lists which you would like 
to consider. We ve a unique system of sup- 
plying right men for right places and right 
places for right men. and hundreds of employers 
rely on us to fill all their responsible positions. 
pe booklets, which are free for the asking, tell 

about our methods. Officers in 12 cities. 
HAPGOUDS (Inc.), Brain Brokers, Suite 511, 309 
Broadway, New York. 


ANTED—Clerks and others with common 
school educations only, who wish to qual- 
ify for reaay positions at $25 a week and over, to 
write for free copy of my new prospectus and 
endorsements from leading concerns every- 
where. One graduate filis $8,000 place, another 
$5,000, aud any number earn $1,500. The best 
clothing adwriter in New York owes his suc- 
cess within a few — to my teachings. De- 
mand exceeds 2 
GEORGE H. *0 ELL, Advertising 7 a 
ness Expert, 82 Temple Court, New Yo 


New England Advertising Agency te an 


3 & TO $10 A DAY made by by conducting a MAIL 


opening for an experiensed Advertising 
Solicitor, a Writer and an Artist. 
Applicants must be thoroughly reliable and 
acquainted with all branches of the business. 
Address with references, 
“* BUSINESS,” 
Care Printers’ Ink. 


USINESS MANAGER WANTED. 


Established trade journal wants competent 
manager for its business office. !.eading paper 
in its line; circulation exceeds guarantee to ad- 
vertisers, and in 5 ey shape to make big 
showing on advertising. Office thoroughly or- 
ganized, but needs energetic Manager who can 
assume responsibility and push the business end. 
Salary $50 weekly and percentage of increased 
sales. It/sac chance for areliable man with ideas 
and executive ability and therough knowledge 
of publishing and printing. Highest credentials 
required. Address, with full particulars, 


itor, Printers’ Ink. 


ssid eatin 
~ PUBLISHING BUSINESS OPPORTUNI- 


propmnasics, for local monthly.' 

roy beg should have imagination, 

Be able to see possibilities of property. 

One who understand: a gotting business 
value worth $20,000. 

This is an oD rtunity thus far overlooked. 

or write? 
je —~— P. Bangis. 
Broad wey New Y: 
Dealer in Publ hing Feagaity. 





SPECIALIZED PUBLICATIONS, 
ARDWARE DEALERs’ MAGAZINE. Ciren- 
lation 17,500 (@@). 253 Broadway, New York. 


PUBLISHERS. 
TO PUBLISHERS AND AD- 


VERTISING AGENTS 

WE ARE CONTINUALLY IN 
THE MARKET FOR STOCKS. 
PUBLISHERS WHO HAVE 
TAKEN ANY STOCKS IN EX- 
CHANGE FOR ADVERTISING 
SPACE, WRITE US. MARK 
T. LEONARD & CO., BRO- 
KERS, 1001-108 LA SALLE ST., 
CHICAGO, ILL. | 


MAIL ORDER BUSINESS. 
1 0, 00 Classified Nam Names for sale. New 
List. Residents = Md., w. 
Va. antl Pa. $1.50 per T.ECTIC ’ ASSOCI: 
ATION, 22 Fair Oak ee. "Baltime ore, Md. 
piacere < Repemesciaanszire 
ADVERTISING LETTERS. 
T THERE’S ONLY ONE. 
There’s only one “ Letter Shop.” 
There’s only one Franklyn Hobbs, 
That's Franklyn Hobbs, Himself, 
Composer and Editor of Advertising Letters, 
AND HE’S STILL 
At the * Letter Shop” 
In the Caxton Block, Chicago, 
— 
PRINTING 
pain? at ne prices. 
PRESS, Bethlehem, Pa. 
$+ 
PERIODICAL PUBLICITY. 


E ARDWARE DEALI:RS’ MAGAZINE. Cireu- 
lation 17,500(@@). 253 Broadway, New York. 





MERIT 


PREMIUMS, 


R ELIABLE goods are trade builders. Thou 
sands of suggestive premiums suitable for 
publishers and others from the foremost makers 
and wholesale aeaiers in seveks and kindred 
lines, 500-page list ae llustrated catalogue, 
ae annually, issue now reads; ed 
. MYERS CO.. 46w. 48-50 52 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 
—_+or———_ 


DECORATED TIN BOXES. 


fbi E appearance of a package ofttimes sells it. 

You cannot imagine how beautifully tin 
boxes can be decorated and how cheap they are, 
until you get our samples and quotations. Last 
year we made, among many other things, over 
ten million Cascaret boxes and five million vas- 
eline boxes and caps. Send for the tin desk re- 
minder called “ vo dd ner. oh i 4 free; so are 
any comers you n esire to 

KRICAN. ‘STOPPER c SOMPANY, 
11 Verona Screet, 


Brooklyn, New York. 
oun largest maker of Tin Boxes outside of the 
st 





—— 
FOR SALE. 


RESS FOR SALE - Fine Campbell Press 41x56 
bed, absolute register. No better distrib- 
utorin market. For particulars address “M.,” 
Printers’ Ink. 


OR SALE. —Independent . dail: per in city 

of 15,000, east central Michigan, with Cox 

Duplex Press and Mergenthaler,for $18,000, $10,000 

down. Splendid property in prosperous part of 

> e State. Circulation 3,750. position No. 27. 

a “ KINGSTON, Newspaper neue Jackson, 
ich. 











ne SO Raa iach ick nities 
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WRITERS AND ILLUSTRATORS. 


RITERS, —— designers, illustrators. 
Our work is original convincing and attract- 
WELLES ee whee, May * we not hear from y 
HAM, Globe Bldg., Newark, 
+> 


COIN CARDS. 





105 $16, any printing. Samplesfree, KING 
og — tRIER, LER, Beverly, Mass. 


$3 Less tor 0 more; any printing. 
ov THE CON WRAPPER CO., Detroit. Mich, 


1 000 for $3. 10,000, $20. printing. 
® Acme Coin Mailer Co., nm adison, la. 
icici 
CLASS PUBLICATIONS. 


ARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE. Circue 
lation 17,500(©@@). 253 Broadway, New York, 


BOOKS. 
p4tests THAT beg Wg ett 2 book mailed 
k. & A.B Patent and 


Trade-Mark Rccete, Washington, D. C 
Established 1869. 


PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES. 
E werarae® body type 8 ed et modern Roman, 
new, at 25 be.) fone RE TYPE FOUN; 
DRY, Delevan, N. Y. 


——_- + —__—__ 
TRADE JOURNALS. 


ARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE. Circu- 
lation 17,500 (O©). 253 Broadway, New York. 
patna cit <x latina 


DESIGNERS AND ILLUSTRATORS. 


ESIGNING, illustratin Ba ony illumi- 
nating, ergraving, lit ogra’ hing, art pent 
ing. THE KiNSLEY STUDIO, 245 B’way, N. 


—__ ++ 
MAIL-ORDER NOVELTIES. 


—Dzgeaes. , grocers, opticians, cigar dealers 
Send dime for 10 oc prnaers, sure 
winners. LENNOX ADV. CO., Findlay, O. 


RITE to-day for a “Book of Specialties,” 

an illustrated catalogue of latest imported 

and domestic novelties, watches, plated | nppen S 

cutlery and optical goods—wholesale only 
SINGER BROS., 82 Bowery, N. Y. 

pliant bd Bete 


POSTAL CARDS. 


prs S and samples of og cards Write 
STANDARD, 61 A 61 Ann‘ Street, N. Y. 


CARBON PAPER. 


YOU OUGHT TO READ co carbon 


Paper,” . brief treatise intere very user 
of carbon paper. Write to —y mr one printed 
stationery. and_learn ae things you never 
knew before. You m 7 Ay money—we make 
some. CLARK & ZU ALLA, 100 Gold St, N. Y. 








SUPPLIES. 


l SE “Reliance” absorbent paper on your 
mimeograph. INK dries quick as a wink; 

neversmuts. Get samples and prices from F!NK & 

SON, Printers, 5th, near Chestnut, Philadelphia. 


WwW. D. WILSON PRINTING INK Co.,, Limited, 
of 17 Spruce St., New York, sell more ms ag- 
azine cut inks than any other ink bouse in the 


trade. 
Special prices to cash buyers. 


bie ~ npereed Manufacturers, Paperhangers, 
sters — everybody that uses paste 
is mm the advantages of — ays 
——_ per nied Paste. Sample prckas 
person. BE NARD’S AGENCY, 
Tribune’ Building, Chicago. 


LB get toa —A non-explosive, non- burning sub- 
stitute for lye and gasoline. Doxine re- 
tempers and improves the suction rollers. It 
will not rust metal or hurt the hands. Recom- 
mended by the best printers for cleaning and 
protection of half-tones. For sale by the trade 
and aes by the DOXO MAN’F'G CO.,, 

Clinton, Ia, 


CEDAR CHESTS. 


4 Southern red cedar ont Racy ay J —— 
_MEDaONT F FURNITORE CO., Statesville, N.C. 





ADVERTI: SING MEDIA, 


10 CENTS per line for advertising in THE 
JUNIOR, Bethlehem, Pa. 


ANT ADS, 5c. line; min. 15c.; guar. cir. 2,100. 
THE EVENING BEK, Danville, Va. 


DVERTISERS’ GUIDE, Newmarket, N.J. A 
postal card request will bring sample copy. 


VER 1,100,000 copies “22 Business Bringers.” 
THE RELIGIOUS PRESS ASS’N, Phila., Pa, 


ARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE Circu- 
lation 17,500 (@©). 253 Broadway, New York. 
HE EVANGEL, 
Scranton, Pa. 
Thirteenth year; 20c. agate line. 
A NY person advertising in PRINTERS’ INK to 
theamount of $10 or more is entitled to re- 
ceive tne paper for one year 


L°se* 2 (Mich.) LEDGER, weekly. Av. for 
04, High-class circulation among 
prosperous el Paka farmers and villagers. 











6 RFA! ESTATE,” Amsterdam, N.Y | circu: 

iation 3,000, for real estate dealers and 

— $1.00 a year. Names of buyers each 
on 


72 TROY (O.) RECORD publishes an average 
of from 25 to 75 more local and county news 

subjects than any other small town daily. The 

RECORD’S average is more than 100 each issue. 


RABTREE’S CHATTANOOGA PRESS, Chat- 
teed, proven; 200.000 r ers. Best medium 
5 rder and general advertising. 
pag 15 cents a line for keyed ads. No proof, no 





[He PULLING POWER 
OF 


THE ZANESVILLE SIGNAL. 


Nothing equals it in Southeastern Ohio. 
Printed in a city of 30,00 thrifty, money- 
spending buyers. Circulates besides in 
hundreds of nearby rural communities and 
64 surrounding towns. Contains latest Asso- 
ciated Press reports and reaches thousands 
on afternoon and evening of day of publi- 
cation. A fresh, newsy, clean, well-printed, 
twentieth century family daily. Makes a 
specialty of Southeastern Ohio news, which 
wide-awake local correspondents send in 
from hundreds of centers, binding readers 
to The SIGNAL with hooks of steel—making 
subscriptions “stay put.” Has all the mer- 
its needed to reach, attract, impress and 
convince the ad-reader. A tried and effect. 
ive bringer of business. 

Circulation guaranteed exceeding 5,000, 

Rate, 14 cents an inch flat. 


THE ZANESVILLE SIGNAL, 
James R. Alexander, Publisher, 
Zanesville, Ohio, 
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ADVERTISING NOVELTIES. 


AGS wanted to sell ad novelties; 25¢ com. 
3 samples, 10c. J.C. KENYON, Owego, N. Y 
66 


MAMA,” latest novelty advertising 
9 card; sample and pets, 4c. 
SOLLIDAY NOV. ADV. WORKS, Knox, Ind. 


EATHER ai noveities—best made—cat. free 
are orders booklets, catalogues, cheap. 
BURNETTI PRINTING CO.. Rochester, N. Y. 


ULVEROID SIGNS; hghtest, cheapest, most 
durable and attractive indoor sign. Com- 


plete line of Pulveroid Novelties and Buttons 
Samples free. F. F. PULVER CO., Rochester. N.Y. 


RITE forsample and price new combination 
Kitchen Hook and bill File. Keeps your ad 
before the housewife and business man, THE 
WHITEHKAD & HOAG CU., Newark, N. J. 
Branches in all large cities. 


REMLUMS OR CONVENTION SOUVENIRS, 
made from nails. They're attractive, sub- 
stantial and cheap. Sample, a World’s Fair 
souvenir, 10c. 
WICK HATHAWAY’S C’RN, Box 10. Madison, 0. 


‘ t - 
Color Barometers. "2fe.2%: 
maiied in 6% envelope, gy postage. $25 per 
1.000. including imprint. 


Send 10c. for sample. 
FINK & SON, 5th, al 


ve Chestnut, Philadelphia. 
for export, in large quantities, any 
original and worthy counter-selling 
novelty (mechanical, medicinal or 
toilet), orany attractive sundries which 
are, in my judgment, adapted to for- 
eign drug or allied trades—anythbing, in 
fact, which the retailer will buy and 
can sell. No trash wan There are 


no advertising schemes or other tails to 


this ——s, clean, straightfor- 
ward business. 1 will pay good money 
for all the desirable novelties I can find. 
I am a “cinch” for any manufacturer 
with good goods, but uo capital to ex- 
loit them with, who would give dol- 
lars to know my name and address. 
Plenty of sound references. 


WM. A. RICHARDSON, 
84 Central St., Boston. 





— ~~7e 


REAL ESTATE. 


REAL ESTATE 
ADVERTISING 


is my sole specialty—my cherished hobby. If 
you want to shake up the dry bones of a dull 
season, or largeiy increase your rent or sale 
business under normal conditions. send $2 for a 
new and original ad to suit your case. 1 will 
write such a one of mineas hit the bull’s--ye 
here in Chicago, where Real Estate Agents are 
plenty and competition keenest. My copy can 
be used by you in several inexpensive ways and 
l’ll give you free advice how to do it. I write 
Real Estate Booklets, too. CALVIN H. MILLS, 
521 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


—_—__+o+—__——_ 
HALF-TONES. 


YT EWSPAPER HALF-TONES. 
2x3, 75c.; 3x4, $1; 4x5, $1.60. 
Delivered when cash accompanies the order. 
Send for samples. 
KNOXVILLE ENGRAVING CO., Knoxville, Tenn 


——- —-- +o ---——— 

BUSINESS PROMOTION. 

yp et expert who has devoted a life’s 

study to problems that exist in all businesses, 

can help overcome your troubles in the profit 

matter—whatever your line—and outline suc- 

cessful promotion or money-getting “scheme.” 

Written plans. Moderate fee. Circular on or 

plication. Correspondence strictly confidential. 
“§,,” 400 Ellsworth Bidg., Chicago. 


PRINTERS’ INK. 





MAIL ORDER. 


AIL-ORDER ADVERTISERS—Try house to 
bouse advertising; it wi!l pay you . Our 
men will deliver your circujars and catalogues 
direct to the mail-order buyer. You can reach 
eople who never see & — of any description 
rom one year’s end another. When once 
reached the rest is easy. We have reliable agents 
well located throughout the United States and 
Canada, and are ina position to place advertisin 
matter in the bands of any desired class. OU. 
DISTRIBUTORS’ DIRECTORY will be sent free 
of charge to advertisers who desire to make con- 
tracts direct with the distributor. We guaran- 
tee good service. Correspondence solicited. 
NATIONAL ADVERTISING CO., 700 Uakland 
Bank Building, Chicago. 





IMITATION TYPE WRITTEN LETTERS. 


DPEtATION Typewritten Letters of the highest 

grade. We furnish ribbon, matching ink, 
free. Samples tor stamp. SMITH PTG. CO., 812 
Broadway, Toledo, Ohio. 


—_—_—— ee 
MAILING MACHINES. 


‘THE DICK MATCHLESS MAILEK, lightest and 
quickest. Price $12. F. J. VALENTINE, 
Mfr., 178 Vermont St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
me 
PRICE CARDS. 


END for ples of our hand peice cards. 
Made in various styles, 40c. per 100up. BID- 
DLE P.C. CO., 10th and Filbert Sts., Phila., Pa. 


4 











ELECTROTYPERS. 
E make the electrotypes for ? INK. 
We do the electrotyping for some of the 


largest advertisers in the country. Write us for 
rices. WEBSTER, CRAWFORD & CALDER, 45 
tose St., New York. 


+O 
HOUSE-TO-HOUSE DISTRIBUTING. 


A THOROUGH and judicious huuse-to-house 
distribution of printed matter or samples 
will produce quick and satisfactory returns for 
any general advertiser whose g iS are meri- 
torious and are on sale at dealers, because your 
vertisement can ade to tell the whole 
story at just the cost of composition and stock. 
Your advertisement is placed directly into the 
homes to the exclusion of all others. é 

A majority of the heaviest users of different 
lines of advertising issue the yo quantities 
of printed matter or samples for house-to-house 
distribution. 

For over fourteen years I have devoted my 
whole time to the general house-to-house dis- 
tribution of advertising matter, tak: full con- 
trol for many leading general advertisers, and 
have given such general satisfaction that my 
system is now recognized as the only established 
agency of known reputation. I make a thorough 
guaranteed house-to-house distribution of print- 
ed matter or samples in every town and city of 
importance in the United 8 , through reli- 
able, experienced local men at each point, who 
make this work their exclusive bi 
personally superintend the distribution of all 
matter. My object is to interest more advertis- 
ers in this particular branch of advertising, and 
Ishall be pleased to describe my system fully 
upon application. 

_.. WILL A. MOLTON, 
_ National Advertising Distributer, 
Main Office, 442 St. Clair S8t., Cleveland, O. 
_—+or—_—_—_—_—_—— 


ADDRESSING MACHINES. 

DDRESSING MACHINES—No used in 
A the Wallace stencil po BD ood A 
card index system of addressing used by the 
largest publishers throughout the country. Send 
for circulars e do addressing at low rates. 
ALLACKE .. 29 Murray St., New York. 
1310 Pontiac Blig., 358 Dearborn St., Chicago, Tl. 


HE STANDARD AUTO AD rs 
T . seb ie chine. run-by is a high 
oot power. System em card 
Prints visibly; Perforated card used; oe. 
Eon — operation simple. Correspondence 


B. F. JOLINE & CO., 
1%3 Liberty St., New York. 


80- 
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ADDRESSES FOR SALE. 


Oa N. E. towns at lowest prices. NEW 
ADDRESS CO., East Haverhill, N. H. 


1 25 ADDRESSKS on rural routes out of 

Greeley, accurately compiled and 

seioted, just completed. Give head of family, 

address, occupation. tenant or owner, name of 

wife, and children over fifteen years; $1. TRIB- 
E, Greeley, Colo. 





_— 


PRINTERS. 


y=. Write R. CARLETON, Omaha, 
Neb., for copyright lodg lodge cut catalogue. 


Wwe print catalogues, rues, booklets, circulars, adv. 
matter—all kinds. Write for prices. THE 
BLAIR PTG. CO., 514 Main St.. Cincinnati, 0. 


Gee PRINTING—500 envelopes, $1.50; 1,000 for 
00. Other printing, same rate. SUN 
PUB. Con Paulsboro, N. J. 








ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS. 


RED W. KENNEDY, 171 Washington St., Chi- 
cago, writes advertising—your way—his way 


EW CUTS and advertising copy for your line 
are cheap a a by our method. ART 
LEAGUE, New York. 


DVT. WRITING—nothing more. 
Been at it 14 years. 
JED SCARBORO, 
557a Halsey St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


ENRY FERRIS, his [FF] mark 
Advertising Writer and Adviser, 
Drexel Building, Philadelphia. 
62/7 Temple Court, New York. 


PRINTING 


Of every description, the way it should be done. 
Mailing slips, price lists, circulars, booklets and 
business announcements of all kinds a speciality. 
A neat job and a fair price always guaranteed, 
Try us if you want to be pleased. 


PRINTER®S’ INK PRESS, 
45 Rose Street, New York, N. Y. 


SIX “NEVERS.” 
The man who places first cost ahead of the 
selling power gained from pertinent originality 


d attractive nerers 
~ NEVER EMPLOYS ME. 


The man R yA. advertising as a mere 
item of his kxpense Account to be kept down, 
and not as a systematic, painstaking effort to 
buy notice toe ve wares 

ER KMPLOYS ME 

The man jaan to turn his work over to the 
lowest bidder, and who is — interested in 
being certain that he has reached the very low- 


est bidder 
” NEVER EMPLOYS MK 

The man who has not a strong belief—yes,a 
very strong hetief that it will pay him to have 
his advertising ventures so individual and at- 
tractive as to sooure, Cate ™ being carefully kept 
and constantly talke out 

NEVER EMPLOYS ME, 

The man who y satisfied with Commercial 
Literature not a whit better than his competi- 
tors have been and are now sending out—that is 
to say, the man who slags rh So cea 
advantage a Un ng a class 1 — 

EVER EMPLOYS ME. 

The man fe .. cannot, or af not, see that he 
incessantly needs fresh opportunities to sell his 

oods before their sale can increase, and then 
Sos not feel orarD to eg don such opportunities 
by buying and ng 

Lagi NEVER EMPLOYS ME. 

In addition to ee above “Confessions,” I make 
Catalogues, Booklets, Price Lists, Folders, Cir- 
culars, Mailing Cards and Slips, Circular Letters 
(of the latter often a. series), Newspaper. Maga- 
gine and Trade Journal Advertising. Street-Car 
Cards—in short, Co ‘ommercial Literature in all of 
its many possibilities 

I make all of these e things without one atom of 
reverence for “ruts,” stereotyped methods, or 
even for the way other people usually make 
— and I have moreover a strong aversion to 

so-called “funny” (?) advertising. 
No. 888 FRANCIS I. MAULE, 402 Sansom St., Phila 


PRINTERS’ INK. 
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PAPER. 


B BASSETT & SUTPHIN, 
Tiincs poate ity. "Diame cy. r 
‘oa papers a 8) lalty. as erfect 
White for bigh-grade catalonu i 


CARD INDEX VDEX SUPPLIES. 


qare money by bu uying ‘buying from the manufact- 
urers. Index card supplies for all makes of 


cabinets. 
STANDARD INDEX CARD CO.. 
Rittenhouse Bldg., Phila. 





penne te 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


SS ke CUTS. Stamy Stamp for folder. CAR 
VETH, Artist, 8, 1612 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


SIGNS. 


I] evote ten per cent of your advertising 
approp ation to Hoke-Process Big 
$teel Signs, placed outside of stores 
that A. your goods. 


An outside $ign is better than indoor 
because the thousands who deal elsewhere 
also see it, 


A 2x4 ft. Sign in ey will cost about 
$! each, including frame, and will 
last for years. 


A spevial sample with your own ad wil] cost 
us several dollars to make, but we will 
make one for any business house, 
and prepay express charges, on receipt 
of copy and 0c. in postage Pena 


The $am Hoke Sign Shops, New Yor 
630 West 52d St. (at North River). 


—_\!—__+o>—__——_- 
Advertising Agencies. 


Advertisements under this head, two lines or more 
2 cents a line. Must be handed mm one 
week inadvance. Displaytype may 
used if desired. 


CALIFORNIA. 

OLDEN GATE ADVERTISING CO., 3400-3402 
J Sixteenth St., San Francisco, Cal. 

URTIS-NEWHALL Co. , Los Angeles, Cal. Es- 
/ tablished 1895. Largest and best managed 
advertising agency on Pacific Coast. Write us, 
ARNHART AND SWASEY, San Franvisco— 
rgest agency west of Chicago; employ 60 
people; save advertisers by advising judiciously 
newspapers, billboards, walls. cars, distributing, 

NEW JERSEY. 


Nya order advertising & specialty. THE 
STANLEY DAY AGENCY, Newmarket, N, J. 


NEW YORK. 


CeoRmAn AGENCY, 1 Madison Aye., N. Y. 
Medical journal al advertising exclusively. 


Agents, 44 Broad 


DSer¥s> ‘0., Advertisin 
ston, l’hila, ete. 


Private jens bi 


LBERT FRANK “&CO., % CO., 25 Broad Street, N. Y. 
— Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Chic Boston, Philadelphia. Advertis- 
ing of all kinds placed in every part of the world. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
NHE H. 1. lRELAND senza ene AGENCY, 

(Established 1890 
925 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
O F. OSTBY AGENCY, Providence—Bright, 
eatchy “ad ideas,” magazine, news- 
paper adv. 





CANADA. 
EVELOP this advertising fleld. It is most 
inviting. We can advise as to mediums, 
and how to use them. Write us. THE DES- 
BARATS ADVERTISING AGENCY, Ltd., Mon- 
treal. 


HAWAII. 
IONEER ADVERTISING CO., Honolulu—Cos- 
m:opolitan population makes our six years’ 
experience valuable. Newspapers, billboards, 
walls, distributing, mailing A 
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TheGerman Daily. 


The question that often confronts the advertiser is “‘ Does advertising in the German 
newspapers pay?”’ Some advertisers unhesitatingly say that German papers bring 
greater returns for the expenditure than English dailies in the same city. 

Reader for reader, the pulling power of good German papers is no doubt higher in 
most all lines of business than even the large metropolitan dailies. 

In Philadelphia, which is known as the City of Homes, it is estimated that over 
60,000 Germans own their homes. The German is a home-maker and a home-buyer, 
very thrifty and a keen business man. His local daily paper will interest him in pur- 
chasing from those sett te ae his native tongue. e fact that you advertise in his 

rman paper convinces him that you want German trade. 

The question of German copy is not complicated, for the leading German dailies 
have especially well-drilled translaters for advertising copy, so that the same matter that 
tells the whole story to English readers is convincingly told in German. 

Statistics show that over 200,000 Germans are arriving in this country yearly, and 
have averaged over 100,000 a year for the past twenty years. According to the latest 
census, Philadelphia has over 350,000 persons of German parentage, or 36.9 per cent. of 
the entire population. The census credits this country with about 8,200,000 persons 

rn of German parentage. 

There are 772 German publications in the United States, of general circulation, 
fourteen of which are published in Philadelphia, as follows: four dailies, four Sundays, 
two weeklies and two monthlies. The American Newspaper Directory credits three of 
these with circulations over 10,000 copies. The German Daity GAzetTTE leads with a 
SWORN DETAILED circulation of 48,942 net paid copies, with a guarantee that it is 
fifty per cent greater than that of all other Philadelphia German daily papers combined. 

Every judicious advertiser, either local or general, will not be at a loss by choosing 
such a paper as THE GAZETTE, 























SVPPHORGRSRETREC’ & VOROEO 
The Two Causes. #2 


A story recently appeared in the Brooklyn Zag/e about a dry 
goods merchant who was forced into insolvency, and who hap- 
pened to be the fourth bankrupt whose stores were located within 
a block or two of eachother. A successful merchant in that same 
vicinity when asked the reason for these failures replied as follows : 

“ High rents and the persistent efforts of the New York sales- 
men who overload their customers with goods for which they 
have no use.” 

With my system of getting cash in advance for my goods, it is 
an utter impossibility to overload my customers, as no sane man 
wishes to squander his bank account by ordering inks which he 
does not need. Of course my sales are not as large as some of 
the credit ink houses, but I have the money tucked away safely 
in my jeans, and work on the system that a bird in the hand is 
worth two in the bush. Send for my price list, and at your 
leisure figure out how much cash you actually gave to your ink 
man simply for allowing you thirty or sixty days’ time on your 
purchases. When my inks are not found as represented, I 
refund the money and pay the transportation charges. 

ADDRESS 


PRINTERS INK JOHNSON, 
17 Spruce Street, NEW YORK. 





ils ae 
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STARKE 


25 now 


PUBLISHER 


of the 


American Advertiser 


This announcement means that the AMEr- 
ICAN ADVERTISER, which is the oldest advertis- 
ing jouraal in the world, will be made the 
best. That is Starke’s goal. Judge from the 
current number whether he is on the right 
track. Better—judge for a year. 

Every issue will have many things inten- 
sely interesting to advertisers, 

Straight business information, good business 
enspiration. 

This is absolutely the only frank, fearless, 
outspoken advertising journal published. 
Starke says something every issue. Those 
who know him appreciate the fact that he calls 
aspadeaspade. Makes interesting reading. 

The AMERICAN ADVERTISER will not 
have a free list. It is one dollar a year 
—it is worth many times that price; 
but every subscription received in 
response to this advertisement 
before noon, March st, will 
be accepted at half price. 

Fill out this coupon and 
send stamps or coin with 
it. 























The 
Am- 
erican 
Adver- 
tiser, 
Tribune 
Buildinz, 
New York, 
Enclosed find 
50 cts. for which 
send me your 
Magazine for one 
















number, as per special 
oe 





Name. 











It saves you fifty Address 
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SPHINX CLUB PROCEED- 
INGS. 


The Sphinx Club of New York 
held its 69th dinner at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria on the evening of 
January 10, 1905. 

In the absence of President 
Daniels, Mr. Louis Wiley presided. 

By request of the club, Mr. 
Arthur Frederick Sheldon, the 
President of the Sheldon School 
of Scientific Salesmanship, New 
York and Chicago, addressed the 
club on “The Science of Modern 
Business Building.” The speakers 
that followed Mr. Sheldon, discus- 
sing the same subject, agreed 
largely with his theories and argu- 
ments, and it was the unanimous 
opinion of those present that the 
address was one of the ablest, most 
instructive and interesting ever de- 
livered before the club. Mr. 
Sheldon’s speech here follows: 


Since I had the pleasure of being a 
guest here about a year ago, I have won- 
dered, many times, why this club was 
called the Reweeg It really seemed to 
me that the feast of reason and flow of 
soul in verbal expression, which I listen- 
ed to that night, was anything but 
Sphinx like. 

I have the honor to address you to- 
night, upon the subject, “The Science 
of Modern Business Building.” My 
remarks will, of course, include the busi- 
ness getting part, as we must begin the 
building process, by the getting process. 

We know that everything in_ this 
Twentieth Century is being reduced to a 
scientific basis. To-day we even have a 
science of agriculture, which is account- 
able, in a large degree, for the rapid 
strides during the last few years in the 
basic industry of our nation, 

There are two divisions of the busi- 
ness world, first the making or manufac- 
turing, and second, the distributing or 
selling division. The two departments 
are intimately related, and _ business 
building, as a science, extends back to 
the making division; it presupposes the 
making of honest goods. 

There are two grand divisions of the 
selling world, as far as salesmanship is 
concerned, namely: Salesmanship by the 
written method, which is advertising, 
and salesmanship bv the spoken word, 
that is, through personal salesmen. 

Organizations like the Sphinx Club, 
are doing splendid work in the matter 
of reducing advertising to a scientific 
basis. You are searching for and grad- 
ually finding the basic laws, truths and 
principles which govern success in ad- 
vertising. Some day these will be thor- 
oughly correlated or organized, and 
then we will have a true science of ad- 
vertising. 

I think that more attention has been 


paid in the past to the written method 
of salesmanship, than to the personal 
method, although the latter enters most 
vitally into the science of business build- 
ing. Mv remarks shall bear, more par- 
ticularly, upon salesmanship by the per- 
sonal method, or the spoken word, al- 
though I hope you will find that some of 
the basic laws of success in business get- 
ting and business building by the per- 
sonal method, apply with equal force to 
the written method of salesmanship. 

True science must get down to funda- 
mental principles and basic truths. We 
must get down to bed-rock, and to that 
end I shall ask and answer a few ques- 
tions, 

The first is, what is the object of com- 
mercial institutions? What are they in 
business for? The answer naturally is, 
to obtain trade, all the trade, all the 
custom, all the patronage which can be 
legitimately obtained. 

The next question is: Upon what 
does trade rest? The answer is, it rests 
upon confidence. If I, as an individual, 
am seeking to do business with you on 
any proposition, enjoy your absolute 
confidence, the battle is half won. The 
same is true of institutions—the com- 
posite salesman. If the institution, as 
a whole, enjoys the confidence of the 
public, if the people believe its adver- 
tisements and believe the spoken word of 
its representatives, and through honest 
work in the making end of the business 
building in its product, the battle is 
half won. If a great magazine or news- 
— of any kind once obtained the ab- 
solute confidence of the public, its battle 
is half won from the standpoint of sub- 
scriptions and advertising space, Confi- 
dence is the basis of trade all the way 
through. It is the foundation of our 
banking relations; it is the moral fiber 
of the whole commercial fabric. This 
is true alike with institution and in- 
dividual. The retail clerk who gains the 
confidence of the customer, makes that 
customer the first link in an endless 
chain to bring more. A retail institu- 
tion whose every clerk realizes this truth 
and utilizes it, becomes a great magnet 
that draws trade and- builds business, 
and the same is true of every branch of 
business, wholesale, retail, specialty sell- 
ing and promoting. 

If our logic is correct thus far, the 
next question is, upon what does con- 
fidence depend? The answer is, it rests 
upon personality. By personality I 
mean much more than “good looks,” as 
we shall shortly see. Institutions have 

ersonalities, as well as individuals. 

he personality of an institution is a 
composite thing. Just as the blending 
of many faces makcs a photograph, so 
does the blending of personalities of 
every person connected with a business, 
make a composite personality. From this 
we see the responsibility resting upon 
everybody from the president down to 
the office boy. 


The salesmen of the world are our. 


commercial institutions, great and small, 
each is a composite salesman, and every- 
body from the president to the office 
boy, is a part of the institution, as a 
whole. That which the whole is striv- 
ing for. or should be, is the sale of 
goods for profit, and that item of profit 
depends, more than many realize, upon 
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how well every one in that institution, 
from the lowest to the highest position, 
has done his or her work. . 

Since the confidence which magnetizes 
trade, rests upon personality, it should 
be the aim of every one connected with 
the institution, to make a conscious ef- 
fort for the improvement of his per- 
sonality. : 

This leads us to the question, upon 
what does personality depend? And 
the answer is, it rests upon two great 
foundation stones—first sterling charac- 
ter, and second health. Given an indi- 
vidual strong in character in the broad 
definition of that term, and with bodily 
health, and he will find that personality 
which begets confidence—which attracts 
trade. 

But what do we mean by the word 
character? I mean much more than 
being good. I have known many goody- 
goody fellows who would not sell much 
advertising space or any goods in 
any line of business. As a matter of 
fact, they lack real character; for by 
character I mean that ‘‘Central magnetic 
force of real manhood and true woman- 
hood which is born of the develop- 
ment of the positive facu'ties and qual- 
ities—mental, moral, spiritual and physi- 
cal.” Goodness is only a part of char- 
acter. We take a long step in advance, 
when we realize that man’s blessedness 
depends upon his wisdom. True good- 
ness is but one element in wisdom. It 
is not the whole thing, by a long ways, 
for the confidence upon which trade 
rests, must extend not only to the 
honesty and honor of the individual or 
institution, but to the abi:ity and staying 
power as well, 

By health, the. second foundation 
stone, upon which personality depends, 
I mean the harmonious conditions of the 
three divisions of man—mind, soul and 
body; or, if you prefer to put it that 
way, objective mentality, subjective 
mentality, and physical powers, which 
enables the physical organs to perform 
their functions properly, and which 
promotes the developenent of the en 
faculties and qualities to a marked de- 
gree. 

We are now getting pretty nearly 
down to bed-rock. We have traced 
trade to confidence; confidence to per- 
sonality; personality to character and 
health, a now we find that all these 
are within the reach of every normal 
individual who truly desires progress 
and success, because we find that char- 
acter and health rest upon the bed- 
rock of true education; with the em- 
phasis on the true. 

But let us be very careful with the 
definition of the word education. I am 
fully aware that this is a much mooted 
question and one which I should ap- 
proach with deference, as it has been 
discussed by philosophers at all times; 
but it does seem to me that the definition 
which is most practical to us, as_busi- 
ness men, as scientific business builders, 
is the following: 

True education consists of two pro- 
vesses: First the eductive process, the 
drawing out, training and developing of 
the latent faculties and qualities, mental, 
moral, spiritual and physical of the 
normal individual. Shae : 
Second, true education is an instruc- 
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tive process, consisting of the filling in 
or useful knowledge. 

Nothing is more certain than that 
permanent and increasing success de- 
pends upon true education—not neces- 
sarily collegiate education, as we find 
that many of our best business men are 
not college men. They are, however, 
truly educated from the standpoint of 
latent faculties and qualities having been 
“educted”—drawn out, and they have 
also, in the me school of fife, filled 
in much useful knewledge—knowledge 
which they could use in their business 
from day to day. They have applied 
themselves more than the ordinary in- 
dividual is willing to apply himself to 
the end of both the processes of educa- 
tion—education and instruction. 

Our colleges are doing noble work 
from the eductive standpoint of edu- 
cation, notably to the training or de- 
velopment of objective mentality; they 
train the mind to think. They also, 
from the instructive process, fill in much 
knowledge—knowledge which can be used 
by the business man in various ways to 
good advantage, but much less attention 
is paid to the eductive process of either 
subjective mentality, which is most use- 
ful in business, or, to the physical side 
of man’s nature, than is paid to the 
eductive training and development of the 
thinking powers. 

As a matter of fact, what the modern 
business world wants, not only for busi- 
ness getting, but business building, is 
not the sharp, shrewd, tricky man, it 
wants all-round-men—men developed in 
mind, soul and body. 

If you have followed me closely thus 
far, you will see that in the philosophy, 
which I humbly represent, there is noth- 
ing “Chadwickian.” What we believe 
in, is permanent and increasing suc- 
cess; not in that counterfeit personality 
of the confidence man, which results in 
the sky rocket brand of success. We 
believe in the steady light of the fixed 
star in the firmament of business, rather 
than in the brilliancy of the meteor, 
which may illumine for a time, but 
which is soon destined to the darkness 
of oblivion. We believe that modern 
business building should adhere closely 
to natural laws and that the business 
destined to remain as a profit, and an 
honor to him who builds it, must be 
made to grow, even as God makes the 
oaks grow: 

“A little stronger in every way, 
Just a little stronger every day.” 

If then, permanent and_ increasing 
success in modern business building de- 
pends upon education in the true sense 
of the term, the question now is, what 
should be included in the education of 
the candidate for permanent and in- 
creasing success in modern business? 
What ) = mn and qualities should he 
seek to educt—draw out—and what use- 
ful knowledge should he fill in? 

Ts it not passing strange, when we 
pause long enough in the great seething, 
hurrying whirlpool of American com- 
merce, to really think ahout it, that 
while all recognized professions and 
trades have their guiding literature, their 
standard systems of education, still the 
greatest profession in the whole world 
to-day, from the standpoint of numbers, 
enjoyed in it opportunity and remunera- 
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tion for the truly fit, has had no corre- 
lated .iterature; no guiding chart or 
compass in the way of a special system 
of education. 

It is true that we have very able trade 
journals; our newspapers are complete 
with valuable knowledge for the busi- 
ness man. Good books have been written 
here and there upon special topics, but 
the general literature of business, is 
scant and insufficient, and the business 
man, whether a salesman or in any 
other branch of the business world, has 
had to obtain his useful knowledge in 
the great school of experience, the great- 
est school in a'l the world, no matter 
what the vocation may be, but, like all 
best things, the most expensive. Ex- 
perience is the best teacher, but a very 
dear teacher. Indeed, except in cases 
of exceptional ability, or exceptional en- 
vironment, about the time one has 
learned enough, depending upon the 
school of experience alone, to be truly 
successful, he is ready to die. 

If the theory of the transmigration of 
souls is correct, he ma et there all 
right in the next world, Fat he, as a 
rule, has paid dearly for his experience 
here. 

There are four grand divisions of 
the selling world: wholesale, retail, spe- 
cialty salesmanship and promoting, and 
it seems to me that there are basic laws 
underlving them a!l which, observed, will 

uide the worker in any of these four 

onches of the selling world, to success, 
not only in getting business, but in 
building it. It seems to me that we 
can have a chart and compass of true 
education to guide us on the great sea 
of American commerce, in which sta- 
tistics prove about ninety per cent who 
have set sail in the past, have gone 
down to the financial death of failure— 
ninety per cent do not go into bank- 
ruptcy, but fully that number either go 
into bankruptcy or give up and go to 
work for some one else. 

If true education would enable us to 
avoid the rocks upon which so many 
have foundered, the question is, what 
should enter into a system of education 
for a business career? First of all 
would mention the science of _self-de- 
velopment, or character building—an 
eductive process of true education. 

When scientific horticulture can make 
a white blackberry, a fadeless rose, a 
thornless Cactus upon which cattle may 
be fattened on what had been a barren 
desert, and can make a pear tree get 
busy and produce two crops of pears 
per year, instead of one, it is high time 
to call a halt upon people drifting list- 
lessly down the stream of life, taking 
themselves as God made them, letting 
it go at that, not seeking by any con- 
scious effort to cultivate, develop, educt 
—draw out—the talent in the form or 
natural faculties and qualities which 
God has given to every normal indi- 
vidual. 

There is a great difference in the 
natural ability of men and women. We 
do not all come into the world with 
equal ability, by any manner of means, 
but there is less yoni in the ques- 
tion of natural or inherited abilitv, than 
there is in the application and effort to 
train and develop natural powers. ; 

As a matter of fact, every normal in- 
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dividual is a bund'e of wonderful pos- 
sibilities. He is all right, if he will 
just bring out the almighty allrightness. 
he difficulty is in the seeming in- 
difference—lack of desire—and when we 
come to analyze this, we find, in many 
cases, that it is due to a hopefulness 
akin to despair. The individual has not 
stonped to analyze self and find that 
every normal individual possesses the 
germ, we might say root, of each of the 
positive faculties and qualities, from 
which, when developed, springs power. 

The athlete, going into a contest, 
makes it his business to strengthen and 
develop, through scientific training, the 
qualities of strength, activity, endur- 
ance etc., upon which his success de- 
pends. 

The candidate for success in the busi- 
ness world, goes into a battle every day. 
He needs to be in constant training and 
he needs to be fit, as Perkins says— 
“almighty fit.’ It is becoming more 
and more an age of the survival of the 
fittest, and only the truly fit can or will 
survive. There are two classes of peo- 
ple—one lives and the other exists. And 
those who live, must be fit and must be 
willing to pay the price of effort neces- 
sary to fitness. 

ny one takes a long stride in prog- 
ress, when he comes to a conscious re- 
alization of the trinity of his nature— 
mind, seul and body, or, objective men- 
tality, subjective mentality, and the 
physical, and that his power depends 
upon the training and development of 
the faculties and qualities of which 
these three divisions are composed. 

When we come to classify faculties 
and qualities, we find there are just two 
kinds—first positive, second negative. 
The _——— are the desirable and those 
which stand for power and proficiency. 
The negative constitutes our weak spots, 
the things which hinder power. 

Let us briefly consider men from the 
standpoint of objective mentality. Let 
us mention four faculties which are val- 
uable in business getting and business 
building. 

First the intelligence: Every person 
has a certain amount of intelligence, and 
we all admit that, other things being 
equal, it is the most intelligent man who 
will win the best in business. 

Now let us analyze intelligence. We 

find that all intelligence is built up 
through three processes, first appreken- 
sion, perception, that is the knowledge 
which we perceive through the five phy- 
sical senses—seeing, hearing, Sealing. 
tasting and smelling, every one of which 
senses we can train and develop to a 
mantr degree of proficiency, if we really 
Ty. 
_ The second process of intelligence, is 
judgment, and judgment is nothing 
under the sun but the comparing of two 
ideas. We often hear employers com- 
—~ of the bad judgment of employees, 
ut very few employers are able to 
tell their employees what judgment is 
and how they can cultivate it. 

The man of poor judgment, simply 
acts impulsively without comparing ideas. 
If he knows how to compare ideas, and 
practices doing it, he can strengthen that 
faculty, as certainly as he can strengthen 
the muscle in the arm by exercise. 

And the third process of intelligence 
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is reason, and reason is the comparing 
of the two judgments, to the end of ar- 
riving at a third judgment. Here we 
have a piece of soil—barren soil. It 
will not raise any crops at all, but 
irrigate, cultivate and fertilize it, and 
pretty soon it is raising good crops. | 

Here we have a piece of mental soil 
which seems to be almost barren of ideas, 
but irrigate it, cu‘tivate and fertilize it 
through the eductive and instructive pro- 
cess of education, and poy soon it is 
raising crops of ideas all right. | 

And now let us consider, briefly, a 
second faculty of the objective mental- 
ity, namely: imagination. 

The electric lights that illumine so 
brilliantly this beautiful banquet hall 
once existed only in the imagination 
of man. Some one imagined that elec- 
tricity could be converted iuto light in 
this manner. He worked it out, through 
careful labor, and then his ideal was no 
longer an imaginative thing, it became a 
reality and of great commercial value to 
the world. 

Our scientists are really our men of 
greatest imagination. Imagination | is 
the power to reproduce, ideally, im- 
pressions stored away in the great sub- 
jective store house. It is the power to 
call up a past impression and go it one 
better—improve upon it. 

Herbert Spencer tells us that the im- 
aginative faculty is the most valuable 
of the human mind. It is certainly most 
practical in the work of modern business 
getting and business building. The em- 
ployee, no matter how humble or how 
great; indeed the employer who goes 
along from day to-day, simplv doing his 
duty with no power of imagination, the 
power to do things without being toid, 
who is just a tread-mill man, who, never 
having known what the_ imaginative 
faculty is or how to use it, has never de- 
veloped it, is never a progressive man, 
neither will he become very valuable to 
himself or anybody else. In doing his 
work, he should imagine how it can be 
done better than it is being done to-day. 
Then through intelligent effort, work out 
his theory, thus converting the imagin- 
ative into the real. Of course imagin- 
ation must always be properly balanced 
by reason and judgment. 

It is, moreover, a great generator of 
enthusiasm and initiative, two of the 
most valuable faculties of the progres- 
sive business bui'der. 

he third objective mental facult 

which the business builder should cul- 
tivate and develop, is that of remem- 
brance, the faculty which, when develop- 
ed, gives the good memory. The re- 
membrance of faces, names, facts and 
figures is an important commercial asset. 
It may mean the difference between suc- 
cess and failure. When we master the 
law of concentration, and utilize the law 
of association of ideas, as an aid to con- 
centration, there is no reason why we 
should not improve our facu'ty of re- 
membrance—our ability to remember 
things. 

The fourth objective mental faculty 
which I would mention, as a business 
getting and business building asset, is 
will—the lord and master of the whole 
mental tribe and kingdom. And what is 
will? It is nothing more or less than 
the power of choice and action, We 
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all have more or less of will power. Why 
not consciously, intelligently, scientifical- 
ly, train and develop that particular 
mental faculty. 

It is a mighty factor in the success 
of man. It is the man who thinks in- 
telligently and acts, rather than the 
daudlers who are always thinking a 
thing is all right, and feeling a thing is 
all right, but never acting, who get 
there with both feet and stay there when 
they get there. What we want all along 
the line of business institutions, from 
the president to the office boy, are men 
and women with the power of intelligent 
choice and action, developed to a mark- 
ed degree—men and women who do it 
now and do it right. 

Let us now consider, briefly, a few of 
the basic faculties of subjective men- 
tality or the soul side of man, which are 
good commercial assets in business get- 
ting and business building. We will 
mention four: First faith, second am- 
bition, third love, and fourth reverence. 

The term subjective mentality, is 
synonymous with the word sensibilities. 
It is that part of our mental life, with 
which we feel in distinction, from that 
with which we think, imagine, remember 
and act. We feel emotions of faith, 
loyalty, courage, ete.; we do not think 
those things; and first of the quartet 
wnich I mentioned, is faith. Its nega- 
tive is doubt. Doubt has killed more 
successes in the business world, than 
the armies of the world have killed 
men. The business getter and business 
builder must be a man of faith. It 
must be intelligent faith—faith born of 
knowledge, ripened into realization, It 
must be properly balanced by reason and 
judgment, but we must have faith. It 
is one of tke great spiritual laws of 
success. 

The next soul quality I mentioned, is 
ambition, To be of commercial value, 
it must be a laudable, reasonable am- 
bition and it must be the real thing. 

I recently noticed a cartoon in one 
of the daily papers; I think it _or- 
iginated in the fertile brain of Mc- 
Cutcheon, which greatly impressed me. 
It represented a young man in a park 
leaning against a tree, smoking a cigar- 
ette and saying languidly: “Gee, I wish 
T had a good job.” Was he ambitious? 
No! At the very best, it was a milk 
and water brand of intellectual ambi- 


tion. He was thinking ambition a little 
bit, but he didn’t feel it. Ambition, 
true ambition, is soul-stuff. It is man- 


ufactured in the realm of the subjective. 


If we want to bag big game, in business 


and build business, we must shoot with 
the rifle of concentration, leaving the 
shot-gun of scatteration to the other 
fellow and then we must load that rifle 
with the powder of ambition, manufac- 
tured in the workshop of the soul. We 
must not ignore the good old-fashioned 
virtues of our forefathers and our fore- 
mothers, so called old fashioned, but 
which, thank God, will never get out of 
ate. 


And the third subjective, or soul 
faculty which I mentioned, was love. I 
use this term, of course, in the sense 
of brotherly kindness—a conception of 
the reality of the brotherhood of man. 
It is a wonderful business getter, ag 
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well as business builder, when properly 
understood and applied. 

“ Tis love that makes the world go 

round.” 

The dove won the prize in Woodland, 
the kindly heart and honest thought 
competing with all other birds of the 
forest, and 4 

The only thing that she could sing, 

Was, love, love, love. 

’Tis kind words that lubricate the 
wheels of the business world. Kind 
words can never die. They are worth 
their weight in gold, and it costs nothing 
to manufacture them, except a little self 
training and effort. Every employer, 
every employee, should realize this and 
each make it his effort to have a little 
sunshine factory of his own. Business 
is business, of course. There must be 
discipline and order in every institu- 
tion. Authority must be recognized and 
there must be real authority, but if 
they are all working together for a 
common end; if each understands that 
from a purely selfish standpoint his ul- 
timate good is best subserved by con- 
centrated effort, we all soon realize that 
wonderful results can be accomplished 
along these lines of work. 

_ The fourth soul faculty which I men- 
tioned as a commercial asset in business 
getting and business building, is rever- 
ence. I am not talking from the stand- 
point of religion, but from the stand- 
point of commerciaiism. The true side 
of reverence is a great commercial asset. 
I refer not alone to reverence for the 
Infinite, but reverence for ideals, rever- 
ence for greater men who have gone be- 
fore, striving to become more and more 
like them; not in the sense of hero 
worship, not bowing down to false gods, 
but there is a drawing and uplifting ele- 
ment in true reverence, which is won- 
derfully conducive to progress. The av- 
erage young man or young woman is 
apt to be afflicted with the disease of 
“knowitallitis,” which is fully dangerous 
from a_ standpoint of success, as ap- 
pendicitis is to the body. It sometimes 
takes very severe operations to cure the 
difficulty. Truly “a little learning is a 
dangerous thing,” and verily there is a 
vast difference between knowledge and 
wisdom. Knowledge is proud that he 
has learned so much; wisdom is humble 
that he knows no more. 

_ I recently had the pleasure of visit- 
ing that great institution—the National 
Cash Register Company, at Dayton, 
Ohio. It is one of the greatest organi- 
zations of its kind in the world, and the 
greatest in its particular line of busi- 
ness. One of its mottos is: “We are a 
part of all we have met.” I asked the 
sales manager what was meant by the 
motto and he replied “Well, we have 
met you now, and = are a part of us. 
It is the same with anybody who visits 
the place from whom can be learned 
anything of practical value. We have vis- 
itors from all parts of the world. We 
invite their suggestions and proceed to 
adopt the things which are practical.” 
hat institution succeeds because it is 
progressive, = willing to learn from 
anything or anybody who can teach it 
something, no matter how little. 

Those who are proud that they have 
learned so much, having a little knowl- 
edge, but no wisdom, soon permit the 


disease of “knowitallitis” to ripen into 
mental ossification, which is a most 
dangerous disease, 

e human mind, to be truly progres- 
sive and eductive, must be a mental 
sponge, ready to receive and absorb the 
waters of knowledge from whatever di- 
rection they may flow. 

Coming now to the body—or physical, 
let us mention four qualities which, it 
seems to me, every business getter and 
business builder should strive to culti- 
vate. One is STRENGTH, another, syM- 
METRY, another ACTIVITY, another EN- 
DURANCE—the ability to stay in the game. 

President Roosevelt is right; this is 
a strenuous life and we need these four 
basic bodiiy faculties. We each and all 
ossess them to a greater or less degree. 
We can cultivate them to a higher and 
higher degree of proficiency, if we 
consciously and intelligently make the 
effort. 

Health is indeed a commercial asset 
and it is governed by natural laws. If 
we disobey these laws, we must pay the 
penalty, and we should not whine about 
It. 


It appeals to me very strongly, that an 
important part of every business man’s 
education—the professional business man 
of the twentieth century, should be an 
understanding of the fundamental laws 
of health. 

So much for the eductive process of 
the business builders of education. Let 
us now turn our attention to the in- 
structive process. 

What branches of knowledge are par- 
ticularly desirable or useful to the busi- 
ness getter and business builder? 

There are really four factors enter- 
ing into every sales transaction, be it 
large or wall, be it ribbons or rail- 
roads. The first is the salesman, and 
the eductive process of education ap- 
plies especially to this factor. Make the 
man right and his work will take care 
of itseif. When it comes to the cus- 
tomer, let us instruct ourselves fully in 
al! the useful knowledge we can, per- 
taining to character reading—the ability 
to size people up. Other things being 
equal, it is the business man, either em- 
ployer or employee, who is the keenest 
udge of human nature, who renders the 
est service, and eventually makes the 
most money. Much of this is to be 
learned in the school of experience, in 
the great old college of hard knocks, as 
Mr. Hubbard puts it, but it is a dan- 
gerous thing for us to turn our backs 
upon scientific reseach in any direction, 
in this progressive age. ; 

he eyes are an open window to the 
soul. The face is an open book to him 
who knows how to read it, and there is 
much to be learned from the study of 
decided types, much which enables us to 
judge of the temperaments and motives 
of men. It is dangerous to handle the 
looker as we do the thinker, or the 
thinker as we do the looker. It is 
dangerous to handle the one in whom 
the intellect predominates, the same as 
we would handle the one in whom the 
sensibilities are the ruling factor. 

he intuitional faculty, which might 
almost be termed spiritual judgment, is 
something which all possess to a greater 
or less degree, and which car be culti- 
vated and brought to a higher and high- 
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er degree of proficiency. Our greatest 
business men are men of remarkable in- 
tuitional power. The intuitional faculty 
develops more and more as other positive 
faculties and ame mental, moral, 
spiritual and pliysical are developed. 

And again from the instructive process 
of education, let us see to it that we be- 
come better and _ better _logicians. 
Whether he has ever studied logic or 
not, every good advertisement writer is a 
logician and every really good personal 
salesman is a logician. There are born 
logicians and made logicians. It is a 
faculty which can be cultivated and de- 
veloped. In business a little logic is 
worth a lot of talk. It is through logic 
that we learn of analysis and synthesis, 
both of which are very practical in busi- 
ness building. It is through analysis 
that we divide a thing into all its parts. 
The salesman should have his goods so 
thoroughly analyzed that he knows all 
about them, and there is so much in 
knowing all about one’s work. It is not 
enough to stop with just simply the 
knowledge of the work one has to do, 
or the goods he has to sell, but many 
business men and salesmen stop a good 
ways short of even that. 

ele there are many salesmen who do 
thoroughly analyze their goods, but who 
do not, dered synthesis, logically pre- 
sent the points arrived at in the analysis. 

It is one thing to know all about 
one’s peageenion, and it is quite another 
to logically present the points, no mat- 
ter how good the points may be. 

“Haphazard” has no good place in 
scientific business getting or business 
building. True salesmanship is the 
power to persuade others to purchase at 
a profit, that which is for sale, and logic 
enters most potently into the power of 
persuasion. ° 

The advertisement writer should pay 
very careful attention to this particular 
feature, because of the value of space. 
The personal salesman does not need to 
be as careful or as sparing of words, 
as must the salesmen by the written 
method. The difference between the 
logical and illogical speaker or writer 
is just the difference between order and 
disorder, and order is one of nature’s 
first laws. Great men and great institu- 
tions reflect nature’s laws. 

A practical knowledge of rhetoric, that 
is, the application of its principles con- 
sciously or unconsciously, is almost in- 
dispensable to the man of_ business. 
There are natural rhetoricisms, and 
there are those who have to acquire it. 
There are very poor rhetoricisms who 
succeed, but it does not follow from this 
that they would not be more successful 
if they did not murder the King’s 
English. As an illustration: 

I walked into a store recentiy and 
asked for the proprietor. The one of 
whom I inquired, said: “I haven’t saw 
him lately.”” Of course we do not hear 
much of that sort of thing in the cul- 
tured East, but we hear a little of it 
everywhere in business, and a little of 
it is too much. Faultv English is a 
defect which everyone who can read 
and write can correct if he has the de- 
sire to do so and is willing to apply 
himself to the study. 

And again from the instructive pro- 
cess of true education, I believe that 
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every modern business man_ should 
know something of the modern science 
of psychology. I say modern, advisedly, 
one i use the word psychology with a 
little trepidation in addressing you, be- 
ing mindful of the fact that when I had 
the honor of being vour guest about a 
year ago, one of the speakers referred 
to psychological schools as psychological 
fools) He did not mean it of course 
for he is one of the best psychologists 
that I know of. He applies the prin- 
ciples in his daily work. There is al- 
ways such a thing as obeying the laws 
of nature consciously or unconsciously. 
It does seem to me that we are stronger 
when we obey them consciously. 

We learn a valuable truth in psychol- 
ogy as soon as we realize that the mind 
of the customer is composed of: three 
grand divisions. First the intellect, with 
which he thinks. Second the sensibili- 
ties with which he feels, and third, the 
will, which is the power of choice and 
action. That is psychology because it is 
truth pertaining to the human mind, 
but it is all mighty practical in business 
when we seek to sell anything, either by 
the writte: method or the spoken word. 
We are aiming at the customer, his 
power or choice and action. -We want 
him to choose to buy our goods and then 
act. There are just two channels to 
that human mind, one through the in- 
tellect and the other through the emo- 
tions, or, in other words, one through 
the head and the other through the 
heart. The salesman who pounds away 
at the head all the time and forgets the 
solar plexus of the heart, does not land 
as many knock-out blows, as the fellow 
who combines his tactics. 

I know full well that business is busi- 
ness, but I also know there is more in 
business building than in business get- 
ting, and that the man or the institution 
who makes his customers, or the public, 
in general, not only think that his goods 
are all right, but feel that they are all 
right, the one who gets a hold of the 
heart strings of the people, is the one 
who is going to get there with both feet 
and stay there when he gets there. 


There is one other simple fact in 
psychology which I shall take time to 
mention here to-night, and that is, the 


mental law of sale. This seems to me 
to be of great practical value to the 
business getter and the business bui'der. 

There is a law which is as certain in 
the mental world of buying and selling, 
as is the law of gravitation in the phy- 
sical world. “ 

The Japanese—those indomitable little 
ellow men—advocates of the “Simple 
ife,” after a long and bloody battle 
have captured the inner fort at Port 
Arthur, but before that inner fort sur- 
rendered, they had to capture several 
outlying posts. In the operation of the 
sale, there are three forts outside which 
must be captured before we capture the 
inner fort—the sale itself. The inner 
fort is the one we are really after. 
Fortress “‘Will’—the power of choice 
and action. 

The customer must be made to choose 
to buy our goods, and then to act before 
the sale is made. 

I do not refer to the influence of the 
human mind in any hypnotic sense; that 
would not be good business building, 
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even if it were possible; I do refer to 
intelligent persuasion, resulting in in- 
telligent choice and action. I believe in 
the law of mutual benefit. I believe the 
interest of the buyer and the seller are 
mutual in scientific business building, 
but there are plenty of people, for in- 
stance, who do not want to buy advertis- 
ing space, when it is real.y to their best 
interest to buy it. The same is true 
in every line. We have to persuade 
them. We have to influence the will, 
but whether we are seeking to capture 
fortress will through advertising, or by 
means of the spoken word, there are 
three outlying forts to capture, and the 
first one is Fortress Attention—the men- 
tal process of attention. 

As Mr. Johnson has said in his able 
book: “Any one can call on a man and 
go away again,” but that does not re- 
quire salesmanship. 

In our experience as business men, 
how many salesmen have ca.led upon 
us and gone away again without ever 
really having secured our attention at 
all? And what is attention? It is that 
mental condition in which the mind of 
the listener is emptied of other thoughts, 
so that he is really attending to what 
the speaker is saying. Ability to secure 
attention, is the abiity to “spill” 
thought, Unless we can capture the 
Fortress Attention, we can never capture 
Port Arthur—the will. 

And the Fortress Attention captured, 
there is another which we will call, 
Fortress Interest, a mental process dis- 
tinct from attention, although it is 
really prolonged attention, for attention 
properly sustained wi.l change to in- 
terest. Our would-be-customer must be- 
come interested if he ever buys. 

And the next is Desire. We must now 
capture Fortress Desire. The customer 
must desire that which is being offered 
for sale, and desire it more than he 
desires the money with which he will 
have to part in order to secure it. 
When desire becomes strong enough, our 
mental Port Arthur—the power of 
choice and action—the human _ will— 
surrenders. 

Thus it will be clearly seen that we 
have a mental law of sale and it is this: 
Attention, properly sustained, changes 
to interest; interest properly augmented, 
changes to desire, and desire properly 
intensified, changes to resolve to buy, 
Then we see the other fellow has to buy. 
He cannot help himself. He buys in 
obedience to natural law. 

Science is but organized knowledge, 
and as Herbert Spencer is back of me 
in this, I feel pretty safe in making 
the statement. 

The science of successful salesman- 
ship, and the science of business getting 
and business building, is but the organt- 
zation of basic laws, truths and prin- 
ciples pertaining to business life. 

Many branches of science have long 
entered into the making or manufacturing 
end of the business world, but when it 
comes to distributing or the selling end, 
we are just entering into the era when 
true science, basic knowledge, properly 
organized, is making itself felt. Suc 
organizations as our own, are contribut- 
ing much to that end. 

We have the privilege of standing at 


the threshold of the twentieth century. 
The nineteenth century was a record 
breaker in progress, but it wasn’t “in 
it’”’ with what the twentieth century is 
going to be. We are standing now in 
the very “gray of its early dawn,” and 
as the fight of science rises higher and 
higher and becomes brighter and bright- 
er, we shall be able to work with more 
safety and certainty of success. 

But speaking further of the filling-in 
process of true education—EDUCATION— 
from day to day, weck by week, month 
by month and year by year, adding to 
his ever increasing fund of useful knowl- 
edge, it seems to me that the traveling 
salesman, the specialist a.ong any line to 
the end of business building, should ask 
himself, after every sale that he makes, 
“is it a good sale?” He may have cap- 
tured Port Arthur. He may have made 
the sale, but is it a good sale? He 
should remember that salesmanship is 
the sale of goods for profit—not merely 
disposing of them. He shou:d remember 
that it is the “repeaters” that count. 
If he has made a bad sale through mis- 
representation, etc., there is not going 
to be much future business in it. If 
we can only make the man on the funny 
line understand that and act accordingiy. 
Indeed if we can only make all the 
advertisement writers understand it and 


act accordingly, we will have accom- 
plished a great dea: towards business 
building. 


It is one thing to sell a bill of goods, 
and another thing to make that man 
sell that bill of goods to other people. I 
believe that the successful traveling man 
of the future, is going to be the one 
who will not only sell the bill of goods, 
but who will also so thoroughly under- 
stand the science of business Ledicine, 
that he will see to it that the merchant 
is helped in every way within his power, 
to dispose of those goods to others. 

It is true that there are many bright 
merchants in the country. 

A few who have the “get together 
habit”—who get their people together 
and instruct them how to sell this, that 
and the other thing, that they have 
bought from the ubiquitous drummer; 
but those of us who do not get into 
the country very often, are but little 
acquainted with the lamentable ignorance 
which prevails among the salesmen in 
many parts of the country. 

Many merchants simply buy goods and 
wait for the public to buy them. They 
do not seem to know _how to create a 
demand for the goods they have in 
stock. Many complain upon. being 
“stuck” for this, that and the other bill 
of goods, setting it down as a “dead 
one” when the fault is really with them- 
selves. Every salesman should make 
an effort to attract the attention of cus- 
tomers to this, that and the other. In 
most cases the customer merely buys. 
The salesmen, or rather, order-takers, 
do not sell them anything. The travel- 
ing man, as well as the merchant him- 
self, should be an all-round business 
man. The age of “hot air,” buying 
husiness with booze, etc., is a thing of 
the past. 

The professional traveling salesman 
should be well informed on advertising, 
should study cost in relation to selling 
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price; should study methods of system 
in business, etc., etc. It is true that 

“Men must be taught, as if you taught 

them not, 

And things unknown proposed as 

things forgot.” 

By new means do I advise that repre- 
sentatives of wholesale houses should 
dogmatically seek to teach their custom- 
ers to do their business, but the tactful 
man can, indirectly, put buyers under 
great obligations to them by reason of 
improved methoas in selling and of busi- 
ness in general, which they have passed 
along to the trade, 

Among other things: while he is a 
salesman by the spoken word, he should 
understand the truth, which is, that ad- 
vertising, the great written method of 
salesmanship, is the fire under the boil- 
ers of business. It is the thing which 
keeps things warm, and to do his best 
work, he should be a competent adviser 
in that branch of salesmanship. 

Finally I would say that to his knowl- 
edge of character building, and charac- 
ter reading, and health building, busi- 
ness logic, practical rhetoric, business 
psychology, credits, advertising, system, 
costs, etc., the professional business 
builder must add to his store of knowl- 
edge and never forget some of the old- 
fashioned natural laws of success, which 
will never go out of date. The law of 
work—the law of hustle—is one of them, 
for genius is only knowledge intensified, 
and it is literally true that the reason 
most men do not accomplish more, is 
because they do not attempt more. 

Energy and perseverance, both of 
which are crystalized in the law of 
hustle, is one of nature’s first laws. We 
- see a ceaseless activity in the minutest 
atom.’ We cannot ignore the laws of 
nature with impunity. 

And coupled with the law of work, 
must go the law of faith. Faith is one 
of the great spiritual laws which has 
been thundering through the ages by 
a manifestation since time began, and 
yet there are so many who do not seem 
to know its full meaning. 

There are so many in this world who 
look but do not see; who hear but do not 
understand, and there is a vast differ- 
ence between looking and seeing, and 
between hearing and understanding. 

Faith, from a commercial standpoint— 
the kind of faith that counts in busi- 
ness getting and business building, I 
would define as that soul-quality of un- 
certaintv, born of knowledge, ripened 
into realization. If we wou'd have faith, 
then, we must know. We must have 
knowledge, and that knowledge must be 
so thoroughly seasoned as to have 
ripened into wisdom. We must not 
— know things, but realize their truth 
and having gone thus far, we must act. 

From a commercial standpoint there 
are five links in the golden chain of 
faith, and let us ever remember that no 
chain is stronger than its weakest link, 
and the first link in the chain in faith, 
is faith in God—faith in that supreme 
intelligence—the hand at the helm of the 
universe, that power that doeth all things 
well—the author of the natural laws of 
success—the source of truth. 

And the second link is faith in self, 
born of a knowledge of self, born of a 
knowledge of a fact that we are bundles 
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of wonderful possibilities, that we are 
all right if we just educt—bring out— 
the all mighty all rightness. 

And then comes faith in our fellow- 
men. Not the Mr. Easy Mark brand of 
faith; it must be faith seasoned by judg- 
ment and reason. But I pity the ever 
suspicious man—the man without the 
fire of faith is cold to himself and to a!l 
the world about him. Its negative is 
doubt—the art sUccEss destroyer. 

And then comes faith in one’s mind— 
faith in the work he has to do—faith in 
the reward which it is sure to bring, if 
he but does his work better than any 
one else can do it, and we may work 
with faith, the humblest as well as the 
greatest, for you cannot keep a good 
man down. Cream will rise to the top 
in obedience to a natural law. 

And next, from the standpoint of the 
employee, comes faith in his employer. 
Let us, as employers, see to it that we 
are deserving of that faith, 

When those five links in the chain of 
faith is each strong it is then that the 
words of the Master—the man who 
meant what he said, and said what he 
meant—and the man of no mistakes— 

ame no longer a platitude, but a 
literal scientific statement of truth when 
he said: “‘According to your faith, be 
it unto you.” 


SS 
EL DORADO. 

How delightful it would be to live in 
Advertisement Land; where pots and 
pans reflect only smiling faces and 
white-robed women emerge spotless from 
through trains; where ail the shoes fit 
and the lamp chimneys never break; 
where the ink flows freely from the 
fountain pen and the doors of the book 
shelves never stick; where culinary and 
detergent operations can be performed 
in Paris gowns and the children are all 
happy and good natured; a land where 
cleanliness and godliness both come 
easy. There we find self-playing pianos, 
self-rising flour and cameras that require 
only the pressing of a button. Life 
there would be as lazy and luxurious as 
in tropical lands where, as we read, 
one has only to lie on his back in the 
shade all day and open his mouth at 
dinner time to let a ripe banana or a 
cocoanut drop in. There is no chance 
for the utopias of the socialists, so —_ 
as capitalism spreads before us suc 
visions as these.—7he Independent. 


——_+o+ 
COMMA AND DEATH. 

Value of the comma is shown by the 
following incident. An American firm 
recently sent an advertisement, which 
ran in this way, to a leading American 
pm “I am now able to report that 

am completely cured, after having been 
at the gates of death (,) thrqugh having 
taken only five bottles of your medi- 
cine.” In the process of passing 
through the press, the comma in paren- 
thesis was dropped. Next day, when 
the vendor of the patent medicine read 
his advertisement, he almost tore his 
hair with utter vexation. He immedi- 
ately went down to his solicitor, talked 
shop to the tune of a big fee for a 
considerable space of time, and finally 
made up his mind to sue at law the 
offending and insulting newspaper.— 
Advertising News, London, 
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The man in the advertisement 
marked No. 1 might be engaged in 


fish culture, physical culture or 
any other kind of culture. It is 
only the heading that identifies his 
particular brand of culture and 
therefore the picture can hardly be 
commended. The barrel might 
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contain oysters instead of fruit. It 
is hard to say whether a man 
handling fruit is essential to this 
advertisement, but if he is, it is 
better to show him clearly as in 
No. 2. Whether the illustration 
of No. I was good or not cannot 
be determined from the reproduc- 
tion, but it was probably a good 
drawing. 

The , orm advertiser does not 





No.2 


seem to understand that in secur- 
ing illustrations something more is 
necessary than to find a man who 
can make a handsome drawing. 
There are plenty of artists who can 
do fine work, but there are com- 
paratively few who have had 





enough experience to enable them 
to determine what will look well 
while used in various ways and 
printed in newspapers and maga- 
zines. The finest piece of work 
that ever was executed might be a 
perfect botch when used in an ad- 
vertisement, and on the other hand 
a crude, hasty drawing may be- 
come a thing of beauty when re- 
produced and printed. 
* * * 

The picture of the lady in the 
fan advertisement here reproduced 
is evidently a figure of a real per- 
son, and it might be considered 
libelous to remark upon her ap- 
pearance or the taste of the person 
responsible for her selection for 
this particular purpose. As to the 
rest of the advertisement it can be 
truthfully said that while it pre- 
sents a certain amount of neatness 
and tastefulness it is, nevertheless, 
very ill judged. It occupied a half 
page in a current magazine, and 
it is safe to say that the words 
“For My Valentine” were read, 


For My Valentine *, re 


For = Valentine, Wedding or 
Birthday Gift 


Fans by Mail Laclusively 











and that the rest of the adver- 
tisement was not read by ninety 
per cent of the people who saw it. 

Small white letters on a black 
background are always bad, and 
this fact should be reiterated and 
emphasized until advertisers stop 
using white and black in this way. 
White and black often makes an 
excellent heading or tail piece, but 
is absolutely useless for any other 
purpose. 

* * * 


The Richardson Silk Company 
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of Chicago is using a half page 
magazine ad composed chiefly of a 
man and woman sitting on a sofa. 
The woman being depicted in the 
act of showing the man a very 
handsome sofa pillow. The man is 
making a desperate attempt to 
smile but the bluff will not go with 
the public, although it may fool 
the woman. 

A man’s idea of a pillow is a 
thing to lay his head on—or pos- 
sibly his feet. A woman’s idea of 
a pillow is something altogether 
different, and a picture showing a 
man in a state of delight because 
his home is enriched by another 
pillow which he must not touch is 
far from conclusive evidence that 
there could be such a man. Why 
drag a man in anyway? A pic- 
ture of a woman in a state of rap- 
ture over a pillow would have been 
far better both as a picture and as 
an advertisement. 

* * * 


This advertisement of Dr. Oneal 
is certainly a good one. Both the 
copy and illustration are excellent, 
and the clear, clean-cut picture of 








1 Have Succeeded Where All Others Failed 

AN old and well-known physician came to me the 

other day afflicted with paralysis of the optic 

nerve. and asked to be put under my treatment. 

It developed he had been watching the progress 
of the cure of a woman likewise afficted 

He had always deemed the disease incurable. but 
when he saw my patient recovenng her sight. 
he insisted on placing himself under treatment. 

T could tell you of thousands of cases like this. 

People from all over the world have sought my 
aid as a last resort. and have been cure: 

Your case is no worse—probably not as bad—as 
thousands I have cured. 

I will send ys my book on Eye Diseases and ad- 
vise you free of charge, if you write. 

Do this to-day. Address 

OREN ONEAL.M_D., Suite 123,62 Dearborn S¥., CHICAGO 











the doctor has just enough white 
in and around it to set it off 
strongly and make the advertise- 
ment an extremely attractive piece 
of arrangement and composition. 

The craze of using the picture 
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of the advertiser may have some 
excuse when it comes to this class 
of advertising, as a person might 
wish to know what sort of a look- 
ing man he is to be cured by. 
When it comes to buying carpets 
or a gas stove the buver doesn’t 
care how the buyee looks. 

Dr. Oneal is a distinguished ex- 
ception, as his picture shows, and 
he may be pardoned if he likes to 
see himself in print. 


—_—__ ++ 
A VALUABLE HELP. 
STANDARD SANITARY MFc. Co., 
General Offices. 

Pittssura, U. S. A., Jan. 18, 1905. 

Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Referring to yours of the roth would 
say that we were pleased to receive your 
check for $25, being fourth prize money 
in vour recent contest. 

The reports that we have received 
from the subscribers to your valued pub- 
lication show that it is considered to be 
a valuable help to the parties receiving 
it. 

Wishing you a continued success, we 
are, Yours truly, 

STanparp Sanitary Mrec. Co., 
E. F. Gregg, Adv. Mgr. 


eee ss 
STORE MANAGEMENT, 

W. W. Hicks & Co., 
Ready-Money Retailers of Dry Goods, 
Notions, Shoes, Groceries, etc. 

DaDEVILLE, ALA., Jan. 19, 1905. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

By all means revive “Store Manage- 
ment” by Chas. F. Jones or some other 
practical writer. A manager of a retail 
store needs all the help he can get on 
this line. He strikes difficult problems 
every day that he is on duty and he 
needs to be posted as to the best thing 
to do, ‘Store Management’’ by a sen- 
sible, practical man who knows how to 
manage wou!d be of great help to the 
new manager and would not hurt some 
of the old ones. Revive it, please. 

Yours truly, 


W. W. Hicks. 
_—+or————— 
Joun J. Stepuenson, Pu. G., 
Pharmacist. 


1880 Lexington Ave., 
New York, Jan. 18, 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
I am in favor of your having a de- 
artment of “Store Management” in 
RINTERS’ INK and I hope that you'll 
have enough requests from your readers 
to make you see your way clear to do so, 
I’ve been reading Printers’ INK for 
only a year but it has helped me in 
many and various ways. y 3 
The new department would bring it 
nearer home to me and doubtless many 
retailers think as I do. 
Very truly yours, 
Joun J. STEPHENSON. 


1905. 


Pee DE Ta 

“Crear of the Bunch” is the title of a 
cheaply printed but creditable booklet 
from the Y. M. C. A. of New Bruns 
wick, N. J. 
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READY-MADE ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Readers of PRINTERS’ INK are invitedto send model advertisements, ideas for window 
cards or circulars, and any other suggestions for bettering this department. 








ABILENE, TEXAS, Jan. 4, 1905. 
The Printers’ Ink re _©o., 10 
Spruce St., New York, 
GENTLEMEN—Enclosed “4 pees you an 
ad; would like to have your criticism on 
same, and on the space that I occupy 
in this paper. This add is changed 
weekly running different headings, but 
have been using the same border al 
the time. 
With best wishes for a most pros- 
perous year, I am, Truly yours, 
EvGene Woop & Co. 
P. S.—Would stock cuts pay to run in 
weekly paper? See one enclosed. 


The ad accompanying this letter, 
which is reproduced below, is a 
shade better than the average in- 
surance ad in spite of the fact that 
it is not exactly running over with 
information. It had an exceilent 
position on the front page of the 
Abilene, Texas, Daily Reporter. 
In the original it is of good, strong 
typography, showing that even a 
country printer can sometimes 
down his desire to set each line in 
a different face, and confine him- 
self to two styles of type. The 
headline is a strong and seasonable 
one and the psychological effect 
of the imperative “Go or phone 
to Eugene Wood & Co. for one 
of their policies” may be of some 
account. 

But “The Ready Made Man” is 
something of a crank on, the sub- 
ject of printing prices, and believes 
that if protection to a certain 
amount for so-many dollars per 
year or per five years had been 
offered, the ad would easily have 
been fifty per cent stronger. Any- 
how this ad beats the printing of 
annual statements, by at least a 
mile, and Messrs. Wood & Co., 
might easily have done a great deal 
worse. As to stock cuts, they may 
serve as eye catchers, but the av- 
erage stock cut as it appears in 
the average paper is well calcu- 
lated to increase the consumption 





of alcoholic stimulants. There are, 
of course, exceptions and it might 
be well worth while to correspond 
with the various dealers in stock 
cuts until you succeed in finding 
some that are well adapted to your 
business, and in which a few sharp, 
clear lines are made to represent 
something that does not belong in 
the puzzle column. Get good out- 
line cuts or strong black sil- 
houettes; the cross between these 
is something akin to a nightmare. 





Mighty Bad Weather to be Burned Out 
Go or ’Phone to 

EUGENE WOOD & CO., 

for one of their Policies. They protect 
you. Do It Now. They can also 
assist you if you want to buy 
or sell city or country 
property. 
TRY THEM. 


This Wholesaler’s Ad, From the Bangor, 
Me., Daily Commercial, Because st’s 
Just as Good for the Retailer. How 
Many of the Few Fish Dealers Who 
Advertise Ever Print an Interesting 
and Informative Ad Like This, 


Finnan Haddie 


Did you ever think when 
ordering Finnan Haddie that 
there was so much differ- 
ence. 

Boston Haddie are thin 
and dark colored and are 
made from Haddock that 
are too old to sell fresh, so 
are made into Haddie. Jones’ 
Celebrated Haddie are made 
from Strictly Fresh Had- 
dock that are caught off our 
Maine coast and are in the 
smoke house before they are 
twenty-four hours old. 

You are Not getting 
Jones’ Celebrated Haddie 
unless you find a tag at- 
tached to the nape of the 
fish as shown in the cut. 
Every Haddie that leaves 
our store is tagged. 

For sale at retail by all 
first-class markets and 

‘ocers throughout the 

tate, at 12 cents a pound. 
ALFED JONES’ _ SONS, 


Curers and Wholesale 
ealers, 
140 Broad St., 
Bangor, Me. 
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A Meat Argument, Based on Quality, 
From the Bangor, Me., Daily Com- 
mercial. 





Cheap Meat is 
High at any Price 


Some meat markets may 
sell you a good looking piece 
of meat for a few cents 
cheaper than it would cost 
you at a reliable market and 
you won’t know until after 
you have tried to eat it that 
you have been deceived. 

We offer you the best 
meats that can be bought 
anywhere—the best that 
money can buy, We guar- 
antee it and charge a fair 
price, which is cheaper in 
the end. You cannot get 
something for nothing, 
especially in meats. 

_Send us your order for a 
nice Turkey, Duck, Squab, 
Roast of Beef or a piece of 
Venison for Sunday. We 
have everything in the 
market line that you can 
wish for. 

A full line of this year’s 
canned goods. 

LYNCH’S MARKET, 

204 Exchange St., 


Bangor Me. 











Quite a batch of Christmas ads 
have lately come to this department 
for criticisms, but as such ads are 
not now seasonable and will not 
be so for nearly a year, repro- 
ductions and criticisms of them 
would occupy space which must be 
given to matter that is of more 
immediate benefit to PRINTERS’ 
INk’s readers. Therefore, all such 
matter has been placed on file for 
consideration at a more appro- 
priate season. 

Carriage’ Dealers Are Rarely Good Ad. 
vertisers and Seldom Quote Prices. 
This Small Ad from the Grand 
Rapids, Mich., Evening Press, is an 


Exception to that Rule and Says a 
Great Deal in a Few Words. 


For $38 


We _ sell a_ strictly high 
rade Delivery Wagon, fine- 
fy finished in red body and 
yellow gear. This is an at- 
tractive, serviceable wagon, 
suitable for light delivery 
work. We have ten other 
styles. 

ENOS & BRADFIELD, 

Cor, S. Division and 

Cherry Sts. 
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Here’s a Hint for Stove Dealers, Not 


New Perhaps, But Good. 





A Good Idea from 
D.. €. 


A first class, finely equipped 
six hole 


Steel Range Set 
Up Complete in 
Your Home For 
$24 


It’s the famed “Willard” 
make, and the size is extra 
large. 

This is beyond the shadow 
of a doubt the greatest 
Range offer ever made in 
St. Joseph, 


1,000 lbs. Of Coal 
Free 


Anyone purchasing a 
Steel Range at the Enter- 
prise any time during a 
week from the appearance 
of this advertisement will 
receive Absolutely Free 
1,000 pounds of soft coal, 

his offer is a means of 
vet ie the newly re- 
stocked nterprise Range 
Department—the largest sec- 
tion of its kind west of 
Chicago. 

It is in this department, 
and this department only, 
you will find the complete 
lines of Steel Ranges made 
by the “Born,” ‘Home 
Comfort,” and ‘Never Fail” 
Range factories — concerns 
making more and_ finer 
Ranges than any others in 
the land. 


ENTERPRISE 
FURNITURE & CARPET 
COMPANY, 

St. Joseph, Mo. 





Star. 











We Have an 
Emergency 
Plumbing Repair 
Service 
Ready to resvond at a 
minute’s notice to remedy 
defective plumbing. You 
will like our work as well 
as our low prices, 
HUTCHINSON & Mece- 
CARTHY 





520 roth St., ’Phone 443. 
Washington, D. C. 
nll 








the Washington, 
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An ad school graduate who is 
having one of the _ inevitable 
“scraps” with the printer, and in- 
cidentally getting some experience 
that won’t hurt him a bit, brings 
his troubles to this department, and 
calls for judgment as to the rela- 
tive merits of the typography 
which he specified and that which 
the ad compositor produced with- 
out specifications. He sends sev- 
eral samples of each, and while the 
copy is very good in every case, 
the typography is not such as to 
command the admiration of Mr. 
De Vinne, Printers’ Ink Johnston 
and other masters of the art. The 
manager of the paper in which 
these ads appeared is entirely 
wrong in questioning the right of 
the advertiser or his ad man to 
specify the types that are to be 
used; yet he may be, and probably 
is, quite correct in his assertion 
that the man at the case knows 
better how to handle types. It all 
depends upon the man at the case. 
The ad compositor who has sense 
enough to go in out of the rain 
ought not to be hampered by un- 
necessary instructions. He ought 
to be given an idea as to the gen- 
eral effect desired, by means of a 
dummy; to be shown which lines 
are to be displayed and to have 
very positive instructions not to 
use more than three different faces 
of type in any one ad—to get along 
with two as a rule. With rare ex- 
ceptions, only the beginner at- 
tempts to indicate in just what 
size of type each line is to be set; 
and generally only the beginner 
assumes to know, to the line, how 
much a certain piece of copy will 
“make” in type. Give the printer 
the copy. with display lines marked 
for display; give him the size of 
the space; tell him to set the dis- 
play lines in Schoeffer lower case 
and the body in Roman, or any 
other combination you may 
choose: tell him how much white 
space you want around the body 
of the ad, in “points” or fractions 
of an inch, and you won’t go far 
wrong. Get what you want, of 
course; but get it without antag- 
onizing him if you can, for he is 
able and willing to put your best 
efforts wholly to the bad, in spite 
of instructions, and still seem to 
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be trying to carry out your wishes. 
Nearly all the ads sent are in from 
five to seven different type faces, 
no three of which are even on 
speaking terms; and with little 
chunks of display all through the 
bodies, presumably for emphasis, 
the result is anything but harmon- 
ious, 

This Guessing-scheme Ad from the 
Lynn, Mass., Evening Item Seems @ 
Good One, But it Might Be Interest- 
ing to Know What the H. M, Hill 
Co. Sells. 


Watch Given 
Away 

We will give a lady’s $35 
solid gold watch with a full 
jeweled Waltham movement 
to one guessing nearest the 
time the watch stops. At 
precisely noon to-day, Oct. 
27, 1904, the watch was 
wound to its full tension, 
being set at precisely noon. 

In the presence of three 
local business men, _ the 
watch, fully wound and 
a, was placed in the 
case. The case was wrapped 
in tissue ee and_ placed 
in a small box, the box 
was wrapped up and tied, 
and the package carefully 
sealed, so that it could not 
be disturbed without giving 
evidence of the fact, and 
was placed in the vault in 
the Item office, 

The witnesses have vol- 
unteered to be present at 
the opening of the package 
containing the watch, after 

p. m., Dec. 28, 1904, at 
which time the contest 
closes. 

Conditions — Each and 
every one will be entitled to 
a guess with each purchase 
of 25 cents or more. 


THE H. M. HILL CO., 


F, P. Conner, Mgr. 
254 Union, Cor. Silsbee Sts, 
Lynn, Mass. 








One of Those Knock-down Price Argue 
ments, ‘ 





29c. For 100 2 gr. 
Quinine Pills 


Is our — for the very 
best quality of genuine pills 
—these pills contain only 
pure quinine and are readily 
soluble. 

CITY HALL PHARMACY, 


159 Church St., 
New Haven, Conn. 
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A Hay and Grain Ad That is Some- 


what Out of the Ordinary. 


to Use. 








Are You Satisfied 


with the grain and feed you 
buy? Do you put up with 
the treatment you receive 
without ——~ —h 
though you feel like it? 
not, we want your 4M... 
because we offer you hay, 
rain, feed, etc., that are the 
est obtainable anywhere. 
You can depend down to a 
certainty on receiving from 
us precisely what you order 
—no doctoring of goods— 
no substitution. These are 
a few of the large, weighty 
reasons why we want your 
business and you need our 
service. 

Buy oats that are clean. 


MANUEL T. HATCH, 
South Norwalk, Conn. 








postage. 


Will those who have lately sent 
marked copies of papers containing 
ads for criticism kindly send dupli- 
cates of such ads, clipped from the 
papers and mailed under letter 
The heavy newspaper 
mail coming to this office daily 
makes it difficult if not impossible 
to distinguish and sort out such 
papers. 


Good Ads Are Common in the Wash- 
ington, Pa., Daily Reporter, But This 
Is An Uncommonly Good One For a 
Dentist. 








That Missing 
Tooth 


leaves a very disfiguring 
space in the mouth. hfe 
not have a tooth inserted? It 
can be done wituout loss of 
time and without discomfort 
by our system of Painless 
Dentistry. 

Our Artificial Teeth are 
perfect in es and 
use. They will perform all 
the functions of the natural 
teeth, last longer, look bet- 
ter and cause no pain. The 
quality is very high and the 
prices are moderate. 

Full Sets of Teeth. $5; 
2-K Gold Crown, $4;-Bridge 
Work, $4; Porcelain Crown, 
$3; Gold Fillings, $1; Silver 
Fillings, 50c.; Cleaning, 25c. 


RED CROSS 
PAINLESS DENTISTS, 
93 South Main St., 

Washington, Pa. 








Daily Reporter. 





The Teeth 
in Front 


are the most conspicuous, 
but those further back are 
the most useful, so you want 
to save them all. This can 
generally be done if the 
visit to this office is not left 
until the eleventh hour. On 
the first sign of trouble, 
come here. Our system of 
dentistry is modern, and by 
our skillful treatment we 
can save teeth that would 
surely be lost if ordinary 
methods were used. Our 
prices are moderate. 

Full Set of Teeth, $5; 
22-k. Gold Crowns, $4; 
Bridge Work, $4; Porcelain 
Crowns, $4; Gold Fillings, 
$1; Silver Fillings, 50c.; 
Cleaning, 25c. 

RED oo PAINLESS 
93_S. Main Street, 
Washington, Pa. 














| Trunk Containing 
$600 Was Burned 


in House 


By Wire to the News. 

Flowery Branch, Ga., 

Sept. 22. 

The home of R. Bennet, 
a farmer living about one 
mile from here, was de- 
stroyed by fire yesterday 
afternoon at 3 o’clock. 

The family were all in 
the field at the time, but got 
there in time to save a part 
of the furniture. 

It is reported that there 
was $600 in bills in a large 
black trunk, which was de- 
stroyed. 

There was no_ insurance. 
The fire is supposed to have 
caught from the kitchen flue, 
as it originated in that part 
of the house. 

Read this and think over 
it. If you deposit with us 
your money is_ protected 
against fire and thieves. 

We give all accounts, large 
or small, our careful atten- 
tion. We pay 4 per cent in- 
terest on saving deposits. 


THE UPSON BANKING 
AND TRUST CO. 


Thomaston, Ga. 
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A Sensible Argument for Any Dentist 
From the Washington, Pa., 


It’s a Good Idea to Utilize a News 
Item in an Ad When it Can be Done 
to Advantage as in This Bank Ad 
from the Thomaston, Ga., Times. 
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“Has Baby advertised in 
Omrens, Mamma?” 





The youngster’s question was a perfectly natural 
one. @ Like thousands of others, he is accustomed 
to seeing his father and mother consult COMFORT'S 
advertising columns whenever anything is needed 
for the family and the home. 


OmFrerT 


goes into One Million and A Quarter homes each 
and every month. Q You can reach more mail-order 
buyers through COMFORT than any other medium. 
@ Ask any Advertising Agent about COMFORT, 


or write to 


W. H. GANNETT, Pub., Inc. 


New York AUGUSTA, MAINE i 
707 Temple Court 1635 Marquette Bldg. 





